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THE DISASTER AT CABUL. 


i ape disastrous events at Cabul are probably the be- 
ginning of a third Afghan war. The dangerous 
insecurity of the position of an English Eayoy had often 
been urged as a reason for not establishing a mission at 
Cabul; but the risk could only be tested by experiment, 
and it was thought that the advantages to be obtained 
were worth the venture. Only a day or two before the 
late catastrophe, Sir Louis CavaGNarI announced by tele- 
graph that all was well. It is possible that, with charac- 
teristic disregard of personal risk, he may have thought 
lightly of signs of danger which would haveimpressed a man 
of less fearless temper. The ae of Lord Lyrton’s 
policy will regret their melancholy triumph. The whole, 
and more than the whole, of the task which seemed to be 
accomplished must be begun again, and the new struggle 
can scarcely be terminated, like the late one, by a simple 
agreement or treaty. The advance on Cabul ought to be 
comparatively easy, as soon as sufficient transport can 
be collected, inasmuch as the principal passes are 
already occupied, but the siege of the capital may be a 
considerable enterprise; and, even if Cabul is taken, it 
will require an army to hold it through the winter. 
Nevertheless, the Viceroy will be compelled to under- 
take the enterprise, if he is assured by his military 
advisers that it is practicable. It would be more danger- 
ous to acquiesce in the defeat of English policy than to 
avenge it; and the best authorities have always main- 
tained that an Afghan army is not formidable in the 
field. For the present there is reason to fear that the im- 
pression made by the late campaign and the Treaty of 
Gundamuk will have been seriously disturbed by the new 
disaster. The progress of economic improvement must 
also be rudely interrupted ; and it may probably be neces- 
sary to afford farther financial aid to the Indian Treasury. 
The possible effect of the disaster on the prospects of 
political parties at home has at this moment only a 
secondary interest. Of all the undertakings of the present 
Government, the Afghan war alone appeared to have 
brought to a successful issue a well-considered policy. 
For the unexpected result the Ministers will be held 
responsible, as they —— claimed the credit of the 
recent peace. The tragedy which has occurred at Cabul 
is more important than the opinions which may be formed 
by Parliament or by the constituencies. 

The suspicions which were suggested by the first report 
of the outbreak at Cabul will soon be corrected or con- 
firmed. It was not a little surprising that the Amerr 
should have the opportunity of despatching messengers 
with letters to the English outposts at a time when he was 

rofessedly unable to ascertain the fate of the English 
Somer. One of the first despatches ended with the alarming 
statement that the Residency was on fire, and the AMEER 
appeared not to have made any previous attempt to effect 
a rescue. The reasons assigned for the mutiny of the 
troops require explanation. It seems improbable that 
Afghan regiments should demand from the English 
representative payment of arrears due from the AMEER. 
A few months ago the troops of another Eastern potentate 
raised a disturbance on similar pretexts, with the result 
of enabling the native ruler to relieve himself from the 
unwelcome control of European officials. It would be prema- 
ture to compare the conduct of Yakoos with that of the late 


Khedive of Egypt; and it would on all accounts be gra- 
tifying to learn that he is faithful to his recent engage- 
ments. It might perhaps not be difficult to select among 
his kinsmen a pretender who would promise obedience in 
return for promotion to a vacant throne; but the experi- 
ence of the attempt to restore Suan Soojau offers no 
encouragement to any enterprise of the kind. An English 
nominee could only be maintained in power by external 
support, and Yaxoos was thought by circumstances and 
character more likely than any competitor to maintain 
friendly relations with the Indian Government. The 
object of preserving Afghanistan as an independent 
State seems to have become almost impracticable. The 
alliance which lasted for some years during the reign 
of Dost Manommep was only secured by the convic- 
tions of the Ameer himself, founded on successive ex- 
perience of the friendship and the hostility of his power- 
ful neighbour. The good will of Suere Aut might have 
been secured and retained if Lord Lawrence and his 
successors had been disposed to pay the price which he 
required ; and Lord Norrasroox’s remonstrance against 
the imprisonment of Yakoos Kuan by his father might 
have been thought to establish a personal claim on his 
good will. 

If it becomes just and necessary to make the dethrone- 
ment of the present AMEER an object of the war which 
seems inevitable, great embarrassment may arise from the 
claims of a pretender who will not in any event be 
supported by English influence. The vague dynastic 
rules of Afghan succession render it impossible to 
recognize any title except on grounds of policy. 
Appur-RanMAN, a cousin of Yaxoos Kuan, has always 
considered himself as the lawful heir of Dost 
ManomMepD; and he has often solicited Russian aid 
for the recovery of the dominions which he claims. He 
has now for some years lived under Russian protec- 
tion with high military rank and a considerable pension, 
but his protectors have not hitherto undertaken to sup- 
port his pretensions. Even at the time when the Rus- 
sian Governor of Turkestan organized an army for the 
apparent purpose of an invasion of India, he thought it 
more expedient to court the friendship of the reigning 
AMEER than to threaten him by offering encouragement to 
a competitor. If Yakoos Kuan should be dethroned as a 
result of the insurrection at Cabul, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that the Russian Government should not endeavour 
to exercise some influence over the succession. It is true 
that Count Scuouvatorr lately renewed with Lord Sauis- 
burY the agreement by which the Russian Government dis- 
claimed interference in Afghan affairs; but since that 
time the Professor of International Law at St. Petersburg 
has published a pamphlet to prove that the compact was 
conditional on the continued existence of Afghanistan as 
an independent State. The writer, who of course disclaims 
official inspiration, contends that by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Gundamuk the Indian Government at the same 
time deprived Afghanistan of independence and abrogated 
the Russian agreement. It is not known whether the 
contention of M. Martens is adopted by his Government ; 
but the decisions of the Russian Government on questions 
of policy are often foreshadowed by professedly irresponsi- 
ble writers. Aspur-Raumay, like many other members of 
the Barukzye family, possesses military ability; and he 
would probably find adherents among the Afghan chiefs. 
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It would be impossible for the English Government to 
recognize a pretender who had been a Russian guest and 
pensioner. 

The complications which have now arisen are not with- 
out many precedents both in English and Russian experience. 
Several States both in India and Central Asia have for- 
feited their nominal independence by insurrections directed 
against the paramount Power. It is not always easy to de- 
termine whether the actual ruler has countenanced dis- 
turbance and intrigue; but his inability or unwillingness 
to defend his position has generally led to a change in the 
form of government. Within the natural limits of India 
a province is for the most part more conveniently managed 
than an ostensibly independent State; but no prudent 
Indian politician has at any time desired the possession 
of Afghanistan. The warlike and turbulent inhabitants 
of a barren territory are not likely at any time to become 
docile subjects. The revenue of the country would 
searcely in any circumstances cover the expense of main- 
taining internal order and providing against foreign in- 
vasion. It is not certain that the annexation of Afghanistan, 
which would bring the English and Russian possessions into 
immediate contact,might noton the whole facilitate the main- 
tenance of peaceful relations. The ingenious device of a 
neutral zone between the two Empires seems to have become 
impracticable before it has been fully tried. There is perhaps 
little advantage at the present moment in anticipating the 
difficulties which may occur after a successful advance on 
Cabul. More immediate causes of anxiety will sufficiently 
occupy the attention of the English and Indian Govern- 
ments. It may be hoped that the dispersion of the troops 
has not proceeded so far as to have deprived the Viceroy 
of the immediate disposal of a sufficient force. Candahar, 
which had only been evacuated a few days before, is 
already reoccupied, and the army is within a few 
marches of Jellalabad. The Government appears to have 
wisely determined to threaten Cabul from different sides ; 
but the actual advance will probably be made by one 
or two passes. All the plans of campaign which 
are now required must have been made some months 
ago, when it was still uncertain whether the AMEER 
was disposed to negotiate. As usual, the principal 
difficulties will be those of supply. The commissariat 
arrangements for the late campaign have probably 
been suspended, and there may be no _ adequate 
facility for providing supplies or beasts of burden. If it 
is true that the march on Cabul is to begin immediately, 
it must be assumed that the operation is practicable. None 
of the generals who will hold the principal commands are 
novices in the duties which they will now be required to 
discharge. They are all familiar with the nature of the 
opposition which they must encounter, and in the early 
part of the advance they will be thoroughly acquainted 
with the ground. Success may be anticipated with reason- 
able confidence; but nothing in war is certain, and it 
will be necessary to anticipate possible disappointment. 
Scarcely any event which can happen will cause a more 
painful surprise than the sudden insurrection at Cabul. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT EXETER. 


S Sir Srarrorp Norrucore has a son who is a candi- 
date for the representation of Exeter at the next 
election, it was even more necessary for him to make a 
speech to the Conservative working-men of the city than 
for Mr. Giapstone to render a similar service to a young 
friend at Chester; but Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, though 
he is both well informed and fluent, is not so copious and 
ready an orator as Mr. GLaDsToNE, and defence is less ex- 
citing than attack. It is difficult to suggest any omission in 
the Exeter speech which ought to have been supplied ; and 
yet it must be admitted that the CuanceLtor of the Ex- 
cHEQUER had nothing new or striking to say. He was perhaps 
well advised in passing lightly over the topic which at pre- 
sent engrosses universal and exclusive attention. He pro- 
bably knew nothing more than his hearers of the causes or 
robable consequences of the great Cabul disaster; and 
. could not be expected to anticipate the censure which 
will be directed against the Government, as soon as the 
leaders of the Opposition found to = by 
ee er ae rtunity. It is impossible to deny that 
the frebodings of the adversaries of the 
have been verified by events, and that the most com- 
plete success of the Ministerial policy has resulted 


in grievous misfortune. Sir Starrorp Nortucore knows, 
in common with politicians of far less experience, that a 
Government is always held responsible for defeat and 
failure. The majority, indeed, of the House of Commons 
will remain faithful to the Government which it has 
uniformly supported ; but in their election speeches the 
orators of the Opposition will find a new illustration of 
their arguments against the foreign policy of the Ministry. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrgcore once more appealed to the 
feeling of national pride which had, as he suggested, 
been neglected and discouraged by the immediate pre- 
decessors of the present Government ; but the effect which 
had been produced by the Afghan war on Asiatic opinion 
or imagination has for the time been neutralized. Sir 
StarrorD Norrucore contented himself with the assertion 
that the influence of England in the councils of Europe 
had been re-established by his Government. About the 
same time Mr. Grant Durr was complaining at the 
other end of the island that the Ministers had compromised 
the honour and interests of the country. It may be 
doubted whether ordinary persons, either at Exeter or at 
Nairn, are now inclined to share the inexhaustible interest 
which well-informed members of Parliament find indiscuss- 
ing the Berlin Memorandum, or even the Berlin Treaty. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Grant Durr, who represents a 
cluster of boroughs, that he has no lack of matter for suc- 
cessive speeches to different sections of his constituency. 
At one place he delivered an invective against the foreign 
policy of the Government; at the next stage of his pro- 
gress he propounded an economic policy which will per- 
haps be adopted by his party; and his latest speech con- 
tains a more elaborate disquisition on foreign affairs. Sir 
SrarrorD NortHcore was not likely to pledge himself and 
his party to new methods of dealing with landed property. 
He referred, indeed, to the Agricultural Commission with 
the expression of a conventional hope that its inquiries 
would throw light on the causes of agricultural distress. 
The Government deserves credit for a judicious and 
impartial selection of Commissioners; but no statistics 
which can be collected will materially affect legislation. 
The supporters and opponents of the practice of subdivi- 
sion of land will retain their respective opinions, especially 
as it will be impossible to prove that a system which has 
long coincided with great prosperity has been the cause of 
later depression. Mr. CHapuin’s lamentations over the 
competition of foreign produce will sound to farmers more 
plausible than any complaint that large estates and large 
farms have produced unusually low prices. It is often the 
business of Ministers to utter conventional commonplaces. 
Mr. Grant Durr, not being at present encumbered with 
the responsibility of office, is at liberty to deduce sanguine 
and surprising inferences from the appointment of 
Mr. Cuapiin’s Commission. It seems that either Mr. 
CuapLin’s motion or the subsequent nomination of the 
Commissioners was made on the 4th of July, and from 
that auspicious era Mr. Grant Durr confidently an- 
nounces that future generations will date, not only the 
birth of the American Republic, but an organic im- 
provement in the English law of land. It is possible 
that the Opposition, which has long been in search of a 
subject for agitation, may after all postpone disestablish- 
ment and household suffrage in counties, while it devotes 
itself to the abolition or limitation of settlements and 
entails. Comprehensive measures of the kind, proposed 
because they were supposed to be popular, might possibly 
be largely beneficial; but it is at present uncertain 
whether the farmers really care for changes in the tenure 
of land. They would be at least as unwilling as land- 
owners to join Mr. Grant Durr in creating or en- 
couraging a peasant proprietary. Like many other 
theorists on land, Mr. Grant Durr has apparentl 
not yet satisfied himself as to the object whic 
he desires to pursue. After denouncing both the law 
and the custom of primogeniture, he spoke favourably of 
large estates, which can be kept together by no other 
system. The law might perhaps be safely abolished ; but 
the whole fabric of political society in England is founded 
on the custom. The great landowners, who, like Tar- 
QUIN’s poppies, now invite envy and spoliation, would be 
in a less insecure position if they were surrounded by a 
more abundant undergrowth of smaller proprietors. 

The Ministerial leader of the House of Commons 
naturally thinks more of the present state of Parliament 
than of economic projects. None of his colleagues or 
rivals have suffered so keenly and so constantly from ob- 
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struction ; and it is perhaps in the cheerful temper pro- 
duced by the early part of the recess that he persuades 
himself that the evil is superficial and temporary. He 
may also be conscious that he has not acquired a reputa- 
tion for skill or vigour in dealing with the nuisance. 
Even Sir Starrorp Norrucote spoke with great bitter- 
ness of the occasional support which the Irish malig- 
nants receive from a few conspicuous members of the 
Liberal party. By their aid Mr. Parnevt and his associates 
have been enabled occasionally to disguise the purpose 
and character of their proceedings; and they have since 
the prorogation been assured by Mr, Guapstone himself that 
they are comparatively innocent of obstruction, and that 
Sir Srarrorp Nortucore himself is the chief offender. Itis 
not surprising that the furious injustice of faction should 
provoke a quiet and serious protest. Perhaps if the dis- 
solution is postponed, and if the obstinate perversity of the 
last Session is repeated, the Liberal party may suffer at 
the election for the ill-judged complicity of a few of its 
members with the Irish obstructives. The constituencies, 
tolerant of many things, will scarcely be disposed to 
countenance an alliance with the professed assailants of 
the unity ofthe kingdom. In one large Lancashire borough 
the Liberal candidate has already bought the support of the 
Trish factory hands by a scandalous undertaking to vote for 
an inquiry into the feasibility of Home Rule. It is probably 
parkas or to evade the performance of an unscrupulous 
po ; but the pledge will be duly exacted. Within the 
ast few years the same kind of dishonesty has been prac- 
tised in different places with varying success ; but Home 
Rule has since more plainly disclosed its real meaning and 
character. Mr. Burt and his allies pursued an object so 
obviously unattainable that there seemed to be little risk 
in yielding to their pressure. Mr. ParNELt is now the true 
leader of the Home Rule party, though they are officially 
represented by a comparatively moderate politician. Eng- 
lish candidates who pledge themselves to a conditional 
agreement with Mr. Parnett affect to regard as an open 

uestion the separation of Great Britain from Ireland, and 
the forcible expropriation of Irish landowners. It is scarcely 
possible that opinions so ostensibly revolutionary and so 
ere ghly insincere can be profitable to those who profess 
them. 

Notwithstanding the near approach of a general election, 
the issues on which the contest is to turn are yet un- 
settled; nor can the Liberal party agree on a profession 
of political faith until it is known whether foreign and 
Indian questions may not occupy the general attention, to 
the exclusion for the time of domestic projects of change. 
No definite answer has after an interval of two years been 
returned to the invitation which Lord Harrineron too 
hastily addressed to the assailants of the Scotch Establish- 
ment. The great majority of Liberals deprecate an im- 
mediate atiack on the English Church, in the fear that 
the agitation might divide their own party, as it would 
certainly consolidate all Conservative forces. There will be 
less difference of opinion as to the expediency of promising 
an extension of household suffrage to the counties; but on 
this point also interests are likely to conflict, because the 
farmers, whom the Liberal leaders are judiciously courting, 
extremely dislike the transfer to their labourers of the control 
over the representation of the counties. Great difficulties will 
arise in the redistribution of seats which will necessarily 
follow equalization of the franchise. No party will will- 
ingly alienate the small boroughs which are threatened 
with extinction as soon as towns become electorally in- 
distinguishable from rural districts. Sir Srarrorp Norra- 
core said nothing at Exeter of the scheme which he has 
promised to introduce for the alletment to new consti- 
tuencies of the seats which are now considered vacant. He 
possibly regrets that he has undertaken an embarrassing 
enterprise. There is no reason why the House of 
Commons should be composed of six hundred and fifty- 
eight members; and any selection of new constituencies 
will offend disappointed rivals. The Government will 
nevertheless probably persevere, in the hope of securing 
half-a-dozen seats. 


THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY IN BELGIUM. 


Yi Belgians have lately had an education controversy 
which has excited scarcely less passion than the 
famous measure of which M. Ferry isthe author. It may 


seem strange at first sight that this should be the 
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case. The Belgian Education Act certainly looks but a 
small matter by the side of the Ferry Bill. It cannot 
in strictness be said to involve any vital question of prin- 
ciple. A very great practical change is undoubtedly effected 
by it; but there is no apparent reason on the surface 
why it should produce the peculiar bitterness which it 
has in fact lefc behind it, or why the contest should 
be carried on with a parade of spiritual censures not 
unworthy of the middle ages. The system of elemen- 
tary education set up in Belgium in 1842 bore some 
resemblance to the first draft of the English Educa- 
tion Act. Mr. Forsrer’s original intention was that 
local authorities should have power to help voluntary 
schools out of the rates ; and the communal authorities in 
Belgium could, if they pleased, adopt a voluntary school 
instead of starting one of theirown. In a country where 
religious distinctions are very sharply drawn, and where 
political questions are treated as subservient to, if not iden- 
tical with, religious questions, a great number of communes 
chose to do this. Thus three classes of schools existed 
in Belgium side by side. There were communal schools 
maintained by the civil authorities; there were clerical 
schools adopted by the civil authorities; and there were 
clerical schools set up in direct antagonism to the civil 
authorities. By the new law these three classes will 
be reduced to two. The communes will no lo be 
allowed to adopt clerical schools. The Church will 
be at liberty to establish rival schools as at present; 
but in every commune there will be a State school 
maintained by the civil authorities in which the teachers 
will necessarily be laymen. At the same time the State 
does not wih to provoke the clergy to set up rival 
schools. The authors of the new Act are apparent] 
of opinion that the legitimate demands of the Ch 
will be met by the provision which assigns to ministers 
of all religions a place in the schools in which the 
may give religious instruction after school hours. Such 
a system may be plausible enough, and not open to any 
absolute objection in point of principle; yet it is not 
surprising that it has been contemptuously rejected by 
the Roman Catholic clergy, for its effect will simply be 
to turn the parish priest out of a great number of schools 
in which he has hitherto been virtually master. 

The Church party has a good deal to say for itself in 
this controversy, but its position would be stronger if the 
argument were pitched in a somewhat lower strain. Ac- 
cording to a Belgian Correspondent of the Times, the 
doctrine of the Church is that “to her is committed 
“ the education of youth. Ite, docete—‘Go and teach all 
nations "—was the command of Curist, not to the State, 
“but to the Church; and the Church would be untrue 
“to her divine mission if she ceased to claim the right 
“of teaching conferred not by man, but by Gop.” It is 
possible to admit the validity of the commission, and yet 
to deny that it was ever intended to bear the comprehensive 
meaning now attached to it. The command to teach all 
nations must naturally have reference to that special know- 
ledge of which the Charch claims to have exclusive pos- 
session. ‘Ite, docete” could hardly have been meant 
to include music or modern languages; and, if so, why 
should it any more include reading and writing? Among 
the educated classes the most orthodox parent does not 
insist that instruction in all branches of a liberal educa- 
tion shall be given by teachers of the same religion with 
himself; and in theory there is nothing to prevent the 
Church from being equally tolerant where elemen 
education is concerned. On the simple principle of divi- 
sion of labour, it may be convenient at one time and in 
one place to have instruction in religious and secular 
knowledge given by the same teacher, and at another time 
and in another place to have it given by different teachers. 
But, though the change from the former to the latter 

stem may be theoretically defensible even on the strictest 
Catholic theory of education, it is plain that the result 
of the change may be exceedingly injurious to the moral 
hold of the Church upon the community. The priest in- 
vested with the right to come into the village school 
whenever he likes, and to do pretty much what he likes 
when he comes there, is a very much more important 
and influential person than the priest excluded from the 
school during school hours, and only allowed to take 
his turn with other ministers of religion in attract- 
ing, if possible, the voluntary attendance of children 
after school hours. Such a change involves a diminu- 
tion, not only of prestige, but of opportunities of religious 
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and moral influence; and, as such, the Belgian clergy 
may naturally and justly dislike and disapprove it. 
But there is a wide difference between dislike, or even 
active opposition, and such measures as those which the 
bishops appear about to resort to in Belginm. There 
are many things of which on strict Catholic theory 
the Church might highly disapprove, to which she submits 
nevertheless with a fairly good grace. Indeed, in modern 
Enrope, if excommunication were to be inflicted for all 
those acts against which the bishops have from time to 
time protested, there would scarcely be any civil officer left 
in communion with the Church. me has often accepted 
quite as hard terms from the State as those which are now 
offered to it by the Belgian Government ; and there seems 
no abstract reason why it should offer a stouter resistance 
in the present instance than in many others in which it 
has thought it wiser to give way. 

The peculiar conditions under which this particular con- 
test between Church and State is carried on probably ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistency. Parties in Belgium 
are bahanoed with extraordinary nicety. The majority 
which so long supported a clerical Cabinet was exceedingly 
small, and the last election changed but very few votes, 
though it changed a sufficient number of votes to turn out 
the Ministry. The consequence naturally is that the 
clergy do not believe that ultimate victory is impossible ; 
and, not beleving this, they are resolved to do nothing 
which shall make ultimate victory impossible. Now of 
all the things that tend to do this, acquiescence in 
defeat is the most certain. The man who knows when 
he is beaten is not the man to reverse his beating. If 
the Belgian clergy were thoroughly convinced that 
the new law would remain in force, there would probably 
be no talk about excommunicating those who put it 
into execution. The Roman Catholic Church quite 
appreciates the impolicy of useless resistance to irre- 
versible facts. There is, in theory, no fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in the difference between the old and the 
new law, nothing which the Church would not readily 
endure and make the best of if she were assured that 
there was no chance of putting matters on any other foot- 
ing. At the same time the old state of things was very 
much more favourable to the clergy than the state of 
things which has just been created. The clergy enjoyed far 
greater influence under it, and they paid less for the influ- 
ence they enjoyed. Consequently, if they see any chance 
of regaining what they have lost, it is quite natural that they 
should be determined not to throw that chance away by too 
speedy submission to what may turn out not to be really 
inevitable. That they should think that such a chance 
exists is not to be wondered at when it is remembered by 
how small a majority the Bill was carried, and how closely 
the even balance of parties which exists in the Legislature 
is reproduced in the country. A very small addition on 
one side, or a very small secession from the other, would 
be enough to undo the result of the last election. 
Whether it would equally undo the legislation which 
has followed upon the last election is perhaps another 
question ; but in a country where parties are much more 
logical than in England, and where compromise is almost 
unknown, the clergy may be excused if their hopes do not 
stop short even of this. 


AMERICAN ELECTIONEERING, 


Ha most important of recent political events in the | 


United States is the election of the Republican candi- 
date as Governor of California. The Kearney party seems 
to have succeeded in some of the minor elections, but the 
attention of the voters was probably concentrated on 
the se om contest. The new Governor, who was 
formerly a Baptist minister, probably profited by the out- 
rageous attempt of one of his opponents to murder him 
on the eve of his election; but it is satisfactory to find 
that the more respectable of the two regular parties still 
controls the State. Extravagant language, and even 
alarming acts, mean less in the United States than in any 
other civilized country. The enactment by the people 
of California of a Constitution which seemed to con- 
tain a large admixture of communism has penety. left 
ap a they were before. Kearney and his associates 
loudly declared war against property, or at least against 
large accumulations of wealth ; but in the most active and 
commercial of nations the instinct of ownership is stronger 


than any State Constitution. More than thirty years ago 
the infant community of San Francisco relieved itself from 
discredit and from serious danger by hanging, with much re- 
gularity of procedure, though not exactly in accordance 
with law, a gang of reprobates who had managed to 
acquire office and local power. The citizens of California, 
who have ever since been proud of the exploit, will not be 
disposed to allow the prevalence of anarchy beyond cer- 
tain limits. It is possible that the sweeping provisions 
of the new Constitution may in some cases have been 
directed against real abuses which are imperfectly under- 
stood by foreign observers. The popular jealousy of Rail- 
way Companies and of other large commercial associations 
is probably to a certain extent justified by their misuse 
of their powers. California suffers perhaps more than its 
share from the monopolies which seem to flourish in the 
United States more rankly than in Europe. Irregular 
methods of displaying resentment are becoming obsolete. 
Lynch law, which was formerly applied to the prevention 
of intolerable wrong, seems to have become obsolete with 
the advance of civilization. The would-be assassin, who 
was previously regarded as an estimable citizen, has been 
consigned to prison, where his life is at present safe against 
popular violence. As he is opposed to the dominant 
party, his offence will probably be punished as it de- 
serves. 

The city of Yazoo in Mississippi has been the scene of 
a political murder which proves that in some of the 
Southern States lawless violence is still not uncommon. 
One Dixon, known as a Democratic leader, had deserted his 
party,and had become anagitator among thenegroes. A more 
consistent Democrat, who seems to have had no personal 
quarrel with the seceder, made up his mind, apparently with 
the knowledge and approval of his friends, to shoot Dixoy, 
and he executed his intention. The assassin was admitted 
to bail, probably on the understanding that the prosecu- 
tion would not be carried further ; but he incurred some 
disapproval even among his own party because he had not 
warned his victim of his design. It is not to be supposed 
that even in the Southern States atrocities of the kind are 
of daily occurrence; but the habit of carrying arms 
renders acts of violence too common, and the murder of 
stg opponents is regarded as a kind of private war. 

he American papers perhaps exaggerate the roughness 
of Southern society by the appreciative playfulness of 
their comments on shocking crimes. When an outrage is 
reported in calm and ordinary language without any ex- 
pression of surprise or of reprobation, exceptional oc- 
currences are naturally supposed to be customary and 
common. In the Northern States the assassination of 
political opponents is as wholly unknown as in England. 
Dixon may perhaps, if he made himself a leader of negro 
malcontents, have been regarded as a traitor and apostate. 
In the Southern States the whites, since they have re- 
covered their natural supremacy, entertain friendly feel- 
ing to the coloured race ; but a renewal of the contest for 
political power would arouse angry passions. 

The defeat of the Working-Man’s party in California is 
thought to have impaired General Burier’s chances of 
success in Massachusetts. He has not during the present 
contest renewed the professions of communistic doctrine 
with which he appealed during his former canvass to the 
malcontent part of the population. Kearney has not been 
invited on the present occasion to support a con- 
genial ally. Onlya few years ago General Burier was the 
leader of the Republican party in Congress, and his influence 
wassufflicient to prevent the confirmation of the appointment 
of Mr. Dana to the office of American Minister in London. 
| It is possible that he may have retained or recovered the 
_ support of some of his former friends; and his candida- 
ture is thought sufliciently formidable to induce the re- 
spectable Republicans to be unusually careful in their 
choice of a nominee. It will be interesting to learn 
whether a minority of Republicans, with the aid of Demo- 
crats, inflationists, and agitators in general, will be able to 
elect a politician who is not generally esteemed or trusted. 
If General ButLer becomes Governor of Massachusetts, it 
is understood that he will also be a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency ; but it is highly improbable that he will becomethe 
nominee either of the Republicans or the Democrats, and it 
has never yet been found possible in-a Presidential 
contest to assert to any profitable purpose the claims of q 
third party. The Working-Man’s party, though in some 
districts it is both numerous and noisy, forms but an 


insignificant minority in the Union at large. It is one of 
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the elements of American stability that a comparatively 
small part of the population lives on wages, and it is said 
that, notwithstanding the deference of politicians to a 
well-organized class, no working-man has any chance of 
office. The advocates of debasement of the currency in 
the form either of paper or of silver are perhaps more 
powerful; but they will. find some Republican candidates 
and many Democrats who will affect concurrence in their 
views, and they may perhaps hope that they will be strong 
enough to control the Government. 

According to a recent rnmour, General Grant, who is now 
in China, has declared that he is not a candidate for the 
Presidency. He would nevertheless of course be at liberty 
to accept an invitation which may not improbably be offered. 
The Republican leaders are, in the absence of their former 
chief, using their best endeavours to promote their own 
several claims. Mr. Conk.nG lately reasserted his influence 
at New York by defeating an attack on the system of the 
Custom House; Mr. Barve also hopes to retrieve the defeat 
which he suffered at the last election. The most active of 
all the Republican candidates is Mr. SHERMAN, who disposes, 
for the purpose of his canvass, of the patronage of the 
Treasury. Experienced managers of elections doubt the 
prudence of allowing a candidate to deliver a series of poli- 
tical speeches; but Mr. Scuurz, one of the most generally 
respected among the members of the Senate, has declared 
himself in favour of Mr. Suerman. It is scarcely to be 
expected that any one of the three Republican veterans in 
the field will excite popular enthusiasm. The friends of 

General Grant, who are not likely to accept his modest 
disclaimer, probably regard without dissatisfaction the 
number of Republican competitors. The delegates at next 
year’s Convention will have no strong reason for preferring 
to Braye, or either to Conxitne ; and they are 
not unlikely to feel that General Grant is more dis- 
tinguishable from rival candidates than the rest. The 
prejudice or tradition which was supposed to render im- 
possible the re-election of a President for a third term of 
office has probably been weakened as the possibility that 
Grant might be nominated became more familiar. A 
President in whose favour the custom founded on the ex- 
ample of WasHINGTON was for the first time broken through 
would be rendered more powerful by his attainment of an 
unprecedented distinction. General Grant might perhaps 
in a third term no longer be inclined to divide his authority 
with the managers of the party in the Senate. The elec- 
tion of next year will excite more interest than the 
nomination of either party. The Democrats had prob- 

' ably a majority in 1876, and it is not known that they 
have since become weaker. It appears that they are 
practically unanimous in the election of a candidate. Mr. 

TILDEN is exerting to the utmost his great powers of 
election management; and his adherents are gratified by 
learning that a successful speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change has placed a sum of 200,000l. at his disposal for 
the purposes of the contest. Though there is no bribery 
at American elections, money is indispensable to the 
organization and conduct of parties; and if Mr. TILDEN 
has money of his own to spare, he may perhaps compete 
with advantage against the Republicans, who depend 
chiefly on the percentage which they receive on the 
salaries of office-holders. The more formidable TILDEN be- 
comes, the more likely will be the selection of Grant as the 
strongest Republican candidate. , 


WORKING OF THE PRISONS ACT. 
_— Second Report of the Commissioners of Prisons 


gives an interesting account of the improvements 
which have already been effected under the Prisons Act of 
1877. One main object of this measure was to ensure 
uniformity of treatment in county and borough gaols. 
The Prisons Act of 1865 had aimed at ensuring this; but 
the excessive diversity of the authorities by whom that 
Act was administered had led to a corresponding diver- 
sity in the interpretations put upon it. The most conspicu- 
ous instance of this diversity was in the nature and amount 
of hard labour of the first class. This was defined as con- 
sisting of work at the treadwheel, shot drill, capstan, 
stone-breaking, or such other like description of hard 
bodily labour as may be appointed. The Medical Inspector 
of Prisons remarks, in a rt from which the Commis- 


sioners give extracts, that the intention of this definition 
is perfectly clear. “ The treadwheel, shot drill, crank, and 


“ capstan belong to a t of labour which is so strongly 
“ differentiated from other types as to be specific”; and 
the words “such other like description of hard bodily 
“labour” plainly mean that every prisoner sentenced to 
hard bodily labour “should be employed upon this repug- 
“nant description of work. during at least a portion of 
“his sentence.” When the county and borough gaols 
passed into the hands of the Prisons Commissioners, it 
was found that the term “ hard labour of the first class ” 
was applied, in different priscns, to mat-making, weaving, 
netting, twine-spinning, sugar-chopping, pounding stone 
into gravel, working at a smithy, and other handicrafts. 
There are some prisoners probably to whom all work is 
distasteful; but he must be a very impartial hater of work 
to whom the treadwheel is not very much more distasteful 
than any of these alternatives. It will be seen at once 
how essentially unequal sentences professedly identical 
become under this system. A man condemned to eighteen 
months of the treadwheel is in a very different position 
from a man condemned to eighteen months of mat-making. 
And there was no guarantee that the easier sentence would 
not be passed on the worse offender, because the nature of 
the punishment varied with the prison, and the decision to 
which prison the man should be sent did not rest with the 
judge who had tried the case, and who apportioned the sen- 
tence in some degree to his estimate of the prisoner’s offence. 
Everything depended on the fancies of particular Visiti 
Justices. Where these were severe, the sentences 

on prisoners were severe; where these were merciful, the 
sentences passed on prisoners were merciful. It would be 
an interesting inquiry, if the materials for making it were 
forthcoming, whether the number of offences committed in 
different districts varied with the strictness or leniency of 
the discipline in force in the local prison. But, whether 
the bad effects of inequality of treatment were or were not. 
thus evidently shown forth by the result, the theoretical 
impropriety of it is too clear to be denied. It cannot. be- 
well that the two men sentenced to imprisonment for pre-- 
cisely similar crimes should in fact undergo very dis- - 
similar punishments. If a particular assault or robbery 
is adequately punished by having to spend a year in. 
twisting twine, it must be more than adequately punished 
by having to spend a year on the treadwheel. The - 
impropriety of meting out different penalties to identical 
offences is not affected by the superiority of one or 
the other mode of punishment. If mat-making is more - 
deterrent or more improving than the treadwheel, by 
all means let it be substituted for it. But in that 
case the substitution should be general. The Commis- 
sioners have adopted the treadwheel as the recognized 
form of hard labour of the first class, and the crank or - 
capstan as the substitute for it in those prisons in which 
the number of prisoners is not sufficient to employ a tread- 
wheel. Dr. Guy and Mr. Hastmcs, to whom the Report 
of the Medical Inspector of Prisons was referred, are of 
opinion that, while absolute uniformity in administering - 
hard labour is impossible, it can be approached most 
nearly if only one kind of labour is used. They entertain. 
no doubt that the best kind of labour is the treadwheel,. 
“as being the most exact jn its operation, and the least 
“capable of evasion,” though they would allow the crank 
to be used in prisons into which the treadwheel cannot. 
easily be introduced. 


Another point to which the Commissioners have use- 
fully given attention is prison industry. The Act of 
1877 provides that the expense of maintaining prisoners. 
should in part be defrayed by their own labour; and 
that with this view, and also with a view to teaching 
prisoners to gain honest livelihoods when they leave 
prison, they should be: instructed in useful trades, “ so 
“far as may be consistent with a duc regard ... . 
“to the avoidance of undue pressure on or competition 
“ with any particular trade or industry.’ Hitherto this 
condition has been very imperfectly satisfied. There has 
been a very great run on certain forms of industry, such 
as mat-making; and, as prisoners cannot use more mats 
than other people, the produce of their labour has neces- 
sarily been disposed of in the open market. The Com- 
missioners have made it a rule that the prison population 
shall, as far as possible, supply its own wants; and the 
list of things to be made in prisons contains forty 
articles. It is plain that, if prison labour can be limited 
to the supply of the internal wants of the prisoners, the 
danger of competing with honest labour outside is re- 
duced almost to nothing. It merely means that the prison 
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authorities are not buyers, and when mat-makers find 
that the prison authorities have ceased to be sellers, they 
will probably rest content with the concession. To 
supply the wants of a population of twenty thousand 
ns, and to supply them by imperfectly trained 

ur, will probably furnish a large amount of prison 
employment, while it will have the further advantage 
of accustoming prisoners to many various forms of in- 
dustry. It would be of little service to teach prisoners 
a trade which would not be sufficient to keep a tenth part 
of them at work when they have left prison. It is curious 
that, while protests were being made against the compe- 
tition of prison labour in the open market, several means 
of profitably employing prisoners were neglected. “In 33 
“ of the still existing prisons bread was purchased, and 
“not made and baked in the prison. In 53 the flour was 
“ purchased, not ground ; and in no prison is the oatmeal 
“ ground in the prison.” The intention of the Commissioners 
is that in future every article used in the prisons shall, so 
farasis possible, be made bythe prisoners. Ifafter this there 
is any labour left unemployed, they propose to supply 
similar articles to other branches of the Government ser- 
vice. By these means the competition with outside labour 
will be spread over a large number of trades, and it will 
be limited to those traders who have hitherto supplied 


Government departments. 


During the first complete year of the Commissioners’ 
control there has been a diminution in the actual and 
proportional number of deaths in prison. Inthe whole 
of England and Wales there has been only one case of 
small-pox, and not a single case of typhus or scarlet fever. 
This shows very conclusively how entirely the spread of 
these diseases can be prevented by careful regulations. Of 
typhoid fever there were fourteen cases, five of which 
occurred inone prison. These cases were usually traceable 
to sanitary defects which were in existence when the Com- 
missioners took over the prisons, and which did not admit 
of being immediately remedied. In one case a prison had 
for years been supplied with water taken from a river 
at a point about two hundred yards below the outfall 
of the County Infirmary, where there has been a con- 
stant succession of typhoid cases for a long period. “The 
“discharges of these patients have been washed down 
“to the prison, and then pumped up daily by crank, 
“and distributed in a diluted form to the cells.” It 
is stated that the Commissioners at once ordered the 
supply of this poisonous water to be stopped; but, for any- 
thing that appears to the contrary, the practice of poison- 
ing the water still goes on. It is a pity that the name of 
the County Infirmary in question is not given. There is 
something unusually disgraceful in the continuous pollution 
of water by an institution the authorities of which ought to 
set an example of taking all possible precautions against 
the spread of disease. It would be well if the Local Go- 
vernment Board would obtain the name from the Com- 
missioners, and then call upon the local sanitary authori- 
ties to take immediate steps to put an end to a peculiarly 
flagrant breach of the law. During five-and-a-half years 
the proportion of suicides to prisoners in the county and 
borough prisons was four times what it was in the convict 
prisons. The Medical Insptctor justly describes this fact 
as “unexpected and surprising.” Why should prisoners 
undergoing sentences of weeks or months be more in- 
clined to suicide than prisoners undergoing long terms 


of penal servitude? The largest number of suicides was 


in Clerkenwell Prison, where, for the greater part of the 
iod observed, only persons waiting for trial were con- 
fined. It will be interesting to note whether, now that 
the prisons are all under a single management, the number 
of suicides decreases or increases, and whether any infer- 
ence can be drawn from this as to the depressing and 
demoralizing effect of particular modes of punishment. 


THE HARVEST. 


» omy distress of the farmers of this country is no longer 
a matter of dispute, but is on all hands admitted 
to be only too real. An almost if not quite unexampled 
series of bad seasons is the root of their misfortunes. By 
bad seasons we mean seasons that have been bad for the 

in crops, for it has been on these that their chief losses 

e been incurred. The crops have been poor and the 
prices have been low. In former times, if the harvests 
were bad, the scarcity caused an advance in prices, and 


the higher prices recouped the farmers for what they 
lacked in quantity. A large crop sold at a low price, or a 
small crop sold at a high price, afforded remunerative re- 
sults. Until lately experience has been wanting of a series 
of poor crops sold at low prices. In former years a single 
poor crop may have yielded only a low price if it had been 
preceded by a very bountiful harvest; but, as a rule, the 
advance in price was always in proportion to the badness 
of the crop. Evidence is abundant on all sides that the 
money realized by the sale of the bad crops of the past 
few years at low prices has been insufficient to meet the 
outgoings of the farm. The causes of prices being low 
are apparent. The enormous development of corn-grow- 
ing in the United States, on the Pacific as well as on 
the Atlantic side, and the absurdly low rates of freight 
which competition among American railways has in- 
duced managers to charge for the conveyance of grain 
from the distant interior to the seaports, are conspicuous 
reasons for abundant and cheap supplies. Australia has 
for many years been an exporting country, instead of im- 
porting, as was formerly her habit. India in some years 
has spared large quantities of grain, while the con- 
struction of long lines of railway from the interior of 
Russia, formerly one of our chief sources of supply, has 
enabled the crops of that country to be moved swiftly and 
expeditiously to the sea. The employment of steamships 
for the oversea transport of grain enables merchants, when 
the telegraph informs them of any expected wants, almost 
instantly to fill the gap, which they generally contrive to 
do to overflowing. Thus the English farmer finds him- 
self, on carrying his bad crop to market, face to face with 
abundant supplies, generally of better quality than his 
own ; and, instead of being able to dictate his own prices, 
has to accept what he can get, the market being controlled 
by the foreigner. 


The low prices of wheat which have been almost the 
only source of satisfaction to the country at large during 
the dismal years of commercial depression have well-nigh 
ruined the farmers. The point of exhaustion may be said 
to have been at length reached. Farms which afew years 
since were snapped up by eager tenants are now vacant. 
The tenants who keep on in corn farms remain, more 
often than not, because they are tied to their farms by 
leases. Landowners who cannot obtain tenants—and there 
are many who cannot let their farms even at a very 
large reduction on previous rents—find themselves ob- 
liged to cultivate the farms on their own account, but 
seldom possess the skill or capital needed for success. 
They will be fortunate if they can make both ends meet. 
It is more than doubtful whether a very considerable 
area of corn-growing land now under cultivation can be 
made, under the altered condition of affairs, to pay all out- 
goings such as tithes, rates, cost of labour and machinery, 
artificial manure bills, and other expenses, and yield a 
fair return for the tenant’s capital and skill in manage- 
ment, leaving rent out of the question. It is not credit- 
able to the speakers who have lately been delivering 
addresses at agricultural meetings that they should have 
made no attempt to grapple with this matter. It is 
a mockery to address meetings of farmers whose living 
depends on the success of their business with promises of 
better times to come when the weather mends. Land- 
owners should have recognized by this time the inevitable 
reduction which must take place in the letting value of 
land, however good future seasons may be—of arable farms 
especially, and in a less degree of pasture farms. The limit 
of that reduction will necessarily be governed by the cost of 
production of grain and meat in the country which can pro- 
duce most cheaply on the largest scale. In the cost of pro- 
duction must be reckoned the profits of the intermediaries 
between the grower and the consumer, and the cost of con- 
veyance to the dwelling of the consumer in this country. 
It is not impossible that English farmers may be suffering 
in this year from the worst season they will have to pass 
through. After having had six or seven bad crops since 
1870, it is to be expected that a cycle of good crops must 
be near at hand. It remains to be seen to how low a 
level the value of grain would descend if a good crop were 
gathered in Europe as well as in America. It is probable 
that in that case there would be a e excess of wheat 
over the of consumption, and 

t prices wo to a very low point. The i- 
cultural Commission ought to 
portant information as to the conditions of farming in the 
countries whose competition presses most severely on the 
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English farmer, to ascertain the point of value at which it 
would cease to pay to grow wheat where the land costs 
only a nominal sum, and thus to afford a basis for judging 
what rental land in England can fairly bear. That the 
letting value of land, especially of corn land, will undergo 
a very considerable diminution in this country may be 
regarded as certain. Instead of farmers competing for 
farms, landowners are now competing for tenants. It is 
unquestionable that in past years farmers generally have 
attempted to cultivate more land than the capital at their 
command was sufficient for. And the strain of bad times 
has made itself felt as soon as profits ceased. Bankers 
have long since taken fright, and have withdrawn the 
loans they were accustomed to make to farmers when their 
business was known to be profitable, and have thus brought 
affairs to a crisis. 

At present nothing appears to be so likely to attract 
capital to the working of land as a decided reduction in 
the rental to be paid for it. That wheat-growing has 
ceased for some years to be profitable is clearly shown by 
the returns of the quantity of land under that crop. There 
has been a steady and gradual decrease, until this season 
there is about twenty-five per cent. less land under wheat 
than there was about ten years ago. Certainly the crop 
of 1879 is in quantity the smallest produced within living 
memory ; for not only is the acreage smaller than any on 
record, but the produce per acre, though not yet fairly 
ascertained, must be very low. It is enough for any one 
to have seen the wheat fields, with the stems all standing 
erect in spite of the heavy storms of rain and wind which 
have for weeks been sweeping over the country, to be 
aware that the ears could contain only a very light burden 
of grain. If there had been an ordinary yield, the crops 
would have been lying flat on the ground. The erect 
position of the stalks after such weather as that of August 
is of itself quite sufficient proof that the crop is light. 
Besides the yield there is further the question of quality. 
On this point there can be no difficulty in pronouncing a 
definite opinion that it could not well be worse. When 
it is considered that, speaking broadly, no beginning 
of cutting wheat was made until September, because 
it was not ripe, and that even then the aspect of 
the fields showed great irregularities as to colour—some 
being perfectly green, while others were white or yellow 
—it may be assumed that there could be little expectation 
of finding dry ripe grain in the ears. The long continu- 
ance of wet has in most cases developed the various 
diseases to which the wheat plant is subject, the result 
being blighted and shrivelled grain; in others the 
grain is so soft that it may be squeezed between one’s 
finger and thumb; and the only “x was that, by expo- 
sure to the powerful sunshine which we sometimes enjoy 
in September, the grain might become fit for the mill. 
Reaping was universal in the southern and midland dis- 
tricts in the first week of this month; and, though 
farmers may have been inclined to hurry the sheaves to 
the ricks, yet the importance of getting the grain dry 
would have induced them, had the weather remained fine, 
to postpone the housing. But the break of the weather 
which has since occurred will have swept away the last 
remnant of hope, and the crop will be hurried to the ricks 
either in an immature soft state, or at the best more damp 
than it should be, quite unfit for the miller, and liable to 
destructive fermentation. 

It need not be said that other grain crops will suffer in 
a similar way. Malting barley will probably give a very 
poor result, for the weather has pushed the clover which 
is generally sown with the barley into a vigorous growth, 
and hot, drying weather is an actual necessity, not only to 
ripen the barley, but also to dry so much of the clover as 
is cut with the barley. There really does not appear to 
be a compensating feature in any direction. Even the 
roots which often suffer from drought have not prospered 
for want of warmth, and are small in size. Potatoes have 
been smitten in all districts by disease, while hops 
are a total failure. As to hay, though the quantity pro- 
duced was very much larger than was expected from the 
late period at which the grass made any growth, the 
quality has been ruined by the persistent rain. If cut, 
the hay rotted on the ground; if left standing, the grass 
exhausted itself, and the whole crop is not gathered, nor even 
cut, in this the second week of September. In every direc- 
tion, in every crop, there has been more or less of failure. 
It is well for the country that the prospect of ample 
foreign supplies is already assured, that the colossal 


production of America bids fair to be brought to the 
shores of Western Europe at prices not only moderate but 
low. It is scarcely too much to say that for the last two 
months the staple of our bread has been of American 
origin, while since the end of July, when our wheat crops 
were only just in ear, we have been to a very large ex- 
tent fed upon American wheat of the new crop. Rail- 
ways and steam-ships have enabled America to ship in 
one week a quantity about equal to the whole consumption 
of the United Kingdom for a fortnight, while week after 
week there have been despatched from her shores quanti- 
ties which past experience makes us regard as enormous. 
Considering the westward migration of the population 
which the American commercial and manufacturi 
troubles set in motion from the Eastern States so far back 
as 1875 to embark in agriculture, the immense territor 
which has since been annually added to the caltivated 
area, and the fruitfulness of the new soil, he would indeed 
be a bold man who would venture on an estimate of the 
American crop. It would in fact be overwhelming in its 
volume if England were its only foreign market. But 
since France is as badly offas England, while Western and 
Central Europe generally have poor crops of wheat, it is 
not to be doubted that outlets will be found for the whole 
of the surplus. The share that we shall receive of the 
American crop, together with what will be sent to us 
from other ordinary sources of supply, is amply sufficient 
to make it certain that we shall have cheap bread. The 
misfortune and loss to the country at large is that very 
little of the money which the people pay for their bread 
will go into the pockets of the English farmer. 


THE SUGAR QUESTION. 


R. RITCHIE’S Committee on the Sugar Industry has 
recommended that it be re-appointed next Session, 

and has meanwhile presented an interim Report. It might 
occasionally be a saving of public time if there were some- 
machinery for keeping alive Parliamentary Committees 
during the recess, and enabling them to continue their in- 
quiries while the House is not sitting. A Royal Commission. 
often gets through a good deal of work in November and 
December, and legislation might sometimes be advanced 
a whole year if a Committee were ready with its Report . 
at the beginning instead of at the end of the second 
Session from its appointment. This is not said with any 
special reference to Mr. Rircu1e’s Committee. Legislation 
can do but one thing to remedy the present depression in 
the English loaf-sugar trade ; and, what with the theoretical 
objections entertained by many eminent persons to doi 
that one thing, and the practical difficulties admitted to 
exist in the way of doing it, the chances that the sugar- 
refiners will get anything out of Parliament are not large. 
A time of general depression is not favourable to the con- 
sideration of claims of this kind. When every trade 
but one is prospering, there is a natural disposition to see - 
whether anything can be done for the solitary indus 
which is in difficulties. But when all trades are alike b: 
a demand for succour made by one of them has something 
isolated and exceptional about it which irritates those- 
whose misfortunes are equally evident without being 
equally suggestive, and indisposes Parliament to attempt. 
for one what it would be impossible to attempt for all. 

In the absence 6f any Report from the Committee, we: 
shall not attempt to base any conclusion on the mass- 
of testimony which has already been brought together. 
But there are passages in Sir Louis Matet’s evidence 
which admit of being dealt with apart from the par- 
ticular controversy to which they relate. The complaint 
of the English sugar-refiners is that they have been 
driven out of every market, their own included, not by 
the unaided competition of the French sugar-refiners, but 
by that competition aided by a bounty. Tes, says Sir 
Louis Maier, “ gives a subsidy to its refiners—that is 
“ really what it amounts to—and the English Government 
“is called upon to give a compensating subsidy to its 
“refiners.” Against this Sir Louis 
argues with great ability, and, if his own statement of the 

uestion at issue be accepted, with very conclusive force. 
The principle on which the demand for a compensati 
subsidy rests he assumes to be this; that “ it is a so 
“ policy on the part of the Government to endeavour to 
oom fn the conditions of production in the interest of 
“ the producers of our own country, whenever those con- 
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“ ditions have been rendered unequal by the legislation of 
“ a foreign country ;” and his objection to this principle is 
that, “ if it is right to impose an import duty to counter- 
“ vail a bounty with a view of equalizing and removing a 
“ disability thrown upon a British producer by the legis- 
“lation of a foreign country, it must be equally right to 
“ give a bounty to countervail an import duty.” The 
effect of the disadvantage at which the British sugar- 
refiner is placed by the French bounty is that his market 
is contracted. “ It does not matter to the manufacturer 
“‘ or to the producer in what market he suffers; whatever 
“contracts or diminishes his market is the cause of a loss 
“ of trade.” A protective import duty imposed by foreign 
Governments contracts the market of the British producer 
in the countries imposing it, and so places him at a dis- 
advantage when compared with the foreign producer, which 
gives him just the same claim upon his own Government 
which is given him by a similar disadvantage caused by a 
bounty. As nobody proposes that the English Govern- 
ment should give bounties to countervail the import 
duties on the 150,000,000/. worth of British goods which, 
ona very low estimate, are exported to countries which have 
a protective tariff, the proposal to levy an import duty 
to countervail the bounty on French sugar must, in com- 
mon consistency, be rejected. 

This argument appears quite convincing if it be 
granted that the principle which underlies the demand 
of the British sugar-refiner is what Sir Louis Matter 
says. But is it certain that it is so? That it may 
be thus put by those who make the demand is likely 
enough. Nothing looks more reasonable to a suffering 
producer than the statement that it is the duty of 
a Government to endeavour to equalize the conditions 
of production in his interest whenever these conditions 
have been rendered unequal by the legislation of a foreign 

-country. Probably, if he thought it would be of any 
avail, he would go further, and contend that it is the duty 
of the Government to endeavoar to equalize the conditions 
of production in his interest, even when these conditions 
have been rendered unequal by natural causes. We agree 
with Sir Louis Matuer that this principle is a thoroughly 
unsound one. It is not the English producer that the 
Government has to think about, but the English con- 
sumer. The interest of the producer is the interest of a 
particular class; the interest of the consumer is the 
interest of the community at large. In the case of pro- 
tective import duties levied by foreign countries, the 
‘interest of the English consumer is not affected; at all 
-events, it is not affected in so direct and injurious a way 
as to make it a possible subject for legislation. But it 
-would be most directly and injuriously affected by the 
imposition of a bounty to countervail these protective 
duties. Sir Lovis Mater estimates that the sum required 
to countervail the protective import duties on British 
goods would be 15,000,000l., every penny of which would 
come out of the pocket of the British consumer. If, then, 
it is not in the interest of the British consumer to pay a 
bounty to countervail an import duty, must it not be 
curry sextet his interest to pay an import duty tocounter- 
vail a bounty? In the former case he would lose the money 
which he would have to find for the bounty. In the latter 
case he would have to buy the goods on which the bounty 
is paid at a higher price. The complaint of the English 
_ sugar-refiners is that the English consumer will not buy 
their sugar, and the reason why he will not buy it is that 
he can get French sugar cheaper. The effect of imposing 
a counteracting import duty would be to raise the price of 
French sugar to a level which would once more enable 
English sugar to hold its own against it. Is not this as 
much making the English consumer pay a subsidy to the 
“English producer as if he were asked to do the same thing 
‘in order to enable English goods to hold their own in a 
foreign market? The English consumer gets his sugar 
cheaper by reason of the French bounty, just as the Eng- 
lish consumer gets his bread cheaper because of the unex- 
hausted fertility of the wheat-fields of North-Western 
America. If we congratulate the English consumer upon 
his good luck in the latter case, why should we set to 
work to neutralize his good luck in the former case ? 

The answeris that the gain derived from the cheapening 
of French sugar by means of a bounty is artificial and tem- 
porary. The French Government does not give a bounty 
on exported sugar in order to benefit the English con- 
sumer. It is even doubtful whether it gives it solely on 
account of the present benefit to the French producer. 


The bounty has had the effect of driving the English loaf- 
sugar-refiner clean out of the market. Whereas thera 
were thirty such refiners in Great Britain in 1864, there is 
now only one. It will soon be possible, therefore, for the 
French sugar-refiner to do without the bounty. It has 
been necessary to him hitherto, because without it he can- 
not sell under fourpence what his English rival can sell 
for threepence. But when this English rival has ceased to 
exist, there will be nothing to prevent him from asking 
fourpence for what he now sells for threepence. In this way 
he would get the amount of the present subsidy, but 
he would get it out of the English consumer instead of 
out of the French taxpayer, and, provided that he gets it, 
he would naturally prefer taking it from the foreigner 
rather than from his own countrymen. It may be said 
that, as soon as prices reach a level which will enable the 
English producer to compete with the French producer, 
the need for a bounty will again arise. But in the mean- 
time the English producer will have been ruined, or will 
have withdrawn his capital from the trade, and he will 
have no inclination to invest capital again in a trade from 
which he can at any moment be once more driven by the 
reimposition of the bounty. Thus the British consumer 
is only a temporary gainer by the low prices caused by the 
rivalry which the existence of a bounty has rendered pos- 
sible and successful. In the end he will find prices once 
more raised, with little chance of their being again 
reduced. This, we take it, is the trath which underlies 
the proposal for an import duty to countervail a bounty. 
It may conceivably be a sound policy on the part of 
a Government to endeavour to equalize the conditions 
of production when they have been rendered unequal by 
the legislation of a foreign country, provided that this 
inequality is calculated in the long run to do harm to 
consumers as well as to producers. Whether in any given 
case, or in any case whatever, such an endeavour is likely 
to be successful, is a wholly different question, and one 
upon which we have no wish to give an opinion. 


HALF-TIME SCHOOLING. 
N | OTHING could have shown more clearly the gradual 
~ 


and almost unnoticed change that has come over 
public opinion on the question of elementary education 
than a letter and a leading article which appeared in the 
Times of Thursday. When compared with much that 
used to be said and written even five years ago, the differ- 
ence almost amounts to a revolution. At that time the 
universally accepted principle was that the first years of a 
child’s life should be given to education. At what age he 
might be allowed to leave school was much debated ; but 
no one who was not content to be set down as a hopeless 
reactionist ever dreamed of maintaining that, provided 
certain precautions were observed, a child might go to 
work as early as his parents could find any one willing 
to employ him. It is no longer ago than 1876 that 
the deathblow was supposed to have been administered 
to this reactionary doctrine. The Education Act of that 
year recognized for the first time the universal obliga- 
tion of parents to send their children to school; and, 
inasmuch as the provisions for half-time schooling were 
only exceptional, and contemplated a previous period in 
which the whole day had been given to school, it may 
be said to have recognized the universal obligation of 
keeping children from work until their education had 
been carried to a certain point. Only three years later the 
Times is found praising a proposal which would necessitate 
an entire change in the educational machinery now in exist- 
ence. There is not a school probably which could be carried 
on, if this proposal were accepted, without its arrangements 
as to hours and classes undergoing a radical revision. 
Even the sacred Code itself, that masterpiece of adminis- 
trative wisdom before which School Inspectors bow in 
adoration, would have to be again revised. Yet it is 
quite on the cards that this proposal may be received 
with general favour, and be made the basis of some future 
Education Bill. 

The scheme which is thns commended to the public 
is that in all agricultural districts, and perhaps in all 
parts of the country, half-time should be the recognized 
rule of school attendance. Instead of going to school 
from g till 12 and from 2 to 4 or 5, children should 
be allowed to attend from ‘2 to 5 only, and, provided that 
they did attend from 2 to 5, they should be allowed 
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to go to work in the forenoon. We shall not now 
follow the example of the Times, and gravely discuss the 
merits of this reversal of all that educational reformers 
have been preaching for years back. The plan may be 
a good one, and we do not deny that, as stated in the 
letter which the Times has taken as its text, it has 
some recommendations as regards the agricultural dis- 
tricts which might perhaps grow on further acquaintance. 
It is enough at present to point out what an immense 
change it would be in itself, and by what far-reaching 
consequences it would be followed. In the first place, it 
would upset what has been for some time past accepted as 
a doctrine of which nothing but self-interest could suggest 
a doubt, that a child ought not to go to work ata very 
early age. This restriction has been supposed to be 
justified by physical as well as intellectual reasons. 
Science, we were told, had made it clear, not merely 
that a child ought to be at school, but thut a child ought 
not to be at work. The physical strain was regarded as 
too much for the physical energies. The bones and 
muscles had to be spared early in order to enable them to 
do good service by and by. Has this doctrine been 
disproved? It may have been, and, if it has been, one 
argument against the proposed change will disappear. 
But we ought not to take for granted that it has been 
disproved merely because the prohibition of child labour has 
been followed, as every reasonable person foresaw it must 
be followed, by some considerable inconvenience. In the 
next place, has it been considered what effect the child’s 
morning’s work might have on his afternoon’s lessons? 
The morning hours are suggested as those that ought to 
be allotted to work, on the express ground that the child 
will give so much more attention to what he has to do if 
he works in the morning than if he works in the after- 
noon. But how about his attention at school? Will not 
that grow less as the attention to work grows greater ? 
Will the boy who has been keeping off birds from the crops 
for some hours in the morning be fit to give three or two 
hours to sedentary work in the afternoon ? Will he not come 
to school more disposed to sleep than to learn? Noneof these 
things may happen, but it is idle to discuss the proposal 
at all if the chances for and against such results are not 
stated and weighed. Thirdly, how would the plan affect 
the sum of knowledge which a child carries away from 
school ? As it is, he stays there till he is twelve or thirteen 

ears old, and then leaves with not more than a sufficient 

nowledge of the three R’s. If he is only to remain at 
school till the same age, and has‘only attended for the half 
instead of the whole of each day that he has been there, 
will he have gained more than half the knowledge? Shall 
we not have to be content either with a smaller minimum 
of education than the very inadequate one which we are 
forced to accept now, or else have to invest the half-time 
system with the unpopularity which at present belongs 
to the whole-time system by compelling children to attend 
school for a couple of years longer ? 


When we turn from the child to the teacher, other and 
not less formidable difficulties present themselves. Hither 
all schools must become half-time, or half-time and whole- 
time schools must be founded side by side. It is quite 
impossible that in the same school there should be some 
children attending for five or six hours a day and others 
attending for only two or three hours. At all events, though 
they might attend the same school in the sense of being 
in the same building, they could not attend in the sense 
of working in the same classes. Unless half-time proved 
to possess some unexpected advantage, it is plain that 
the child who had worked at his lessons from 9 o'clock 
till 4 would have gained more knowledge than the child 
whose schooling, though ending at the same hour, had 
not begun till 2 in the afternoon. If half-time became 
the rule of school attendance, elementary schools would 
in the end only be used in the afternoon. There would be 
no children to come to them in the morning, and conse- 
quently no use in opening them. Grave difficulties would 
at once present themselves as regards teachers’ sala- 
ries and children’s fees. There would be a general feeling 
on the part of ratepayers and parents that both ought to be 
reduced by half. It is absurd, it would be argued, to give 
a master or mistress the same salary for teaching the chil- 
dren for half the day that has been given for teaching 
them the whole day. If threepence a week was a fair 
charge to levy on parents when five hours’ schooling was 
given in return for it, it must be much more than a fair 
charge to make when the number of hours is reduced by 


nearly half. Yet this reasoning, plausible as it will seem 
to those who do not know the real requirements of teach- 
ing, will be altogether misleading. The price of teaching 
must be determined, like the price of most other things, 
by the cost of production. The training of a teacher will 
have cost just as much under the new system as under 
the old, and it will be impossible to provide teachers, 
except in a very few cases, with appropriate employment 
during the hours when they are not engaged in teaching. 
Either, therefore, the same money will have to be paid for 
half the work now done, which will offend the ratepayers; 
or an inferior order of teacher will have to be employed, 
and so the education given will suffer. It is the same 
with school fees. School buildings will be no cheaper to 
build or to maintain because they are only used for half 
the day; and, if the fees for half-timers have to be reduced 
to meet the demands of parents, the burden either on the 
rates or on the Consolidated Fund will be proportionately 
greater. These and other objections to the half-time 
scheme may very possibly admit of being answered; but 
they deserve rather more consideration than it has pleased 
the Times to bestow on them. 


LOVE OF SCENERY. 


HERE is a certain class of feelings in human nature to 
which belong all the beauty, delight, and breadth of the pro- 
foundest passions, but without the intensity, the power, and the 
dangerous quality which belongs to these latter alone. Love and 
ambition, the two demonic elements in man, stand alone; they 
have their imminent risks, their overpowering magnitude, un- 
rivalled. The lova of poetry, of music, the awe of Gothic cathe- 
drals, the pure entrancement with which we can look on a picture 
drawn by a master-hand—say a Madonna of Francia, orone of the 
stately senators who, looking down on us from the canvas of Titian 
or Paul Veronese, seem to reprove the degenerate vulgarity of this 
age of pushing success—these feelings, and such as these, he rr 
to us more quietly; they have a spell of simple pleasure of 
consolation which can hardly be overestima: It is true, if the 
whole truth must be told about them, that they are 
feelings ; at least this can be proved in many cases, and the reasons 
for thinking it true in all are not slight. Homer would not be 
admirable if Achilles had not been admirable before him; and 
could Handel have written the Messiah if the vision of an open- 
ing heaven, seen more directly by others through pain, suffering, 
and the terrors of death, had not communicated itself to the pulses 
of his heart, and given food to his imagination ? 

But enough on the general subject. The latest born of this 
class of pure and beautiful pleasures, be they considered by us in 
the first or in the second rank, is the love of scenery. Few feel- 
ings affect us more in the present age than this; om Englishmen, 
beyond all others, are distinguished for the interest which they 

e in the sublimity or the charm of landscape. So suddenly, 
however, has this interest sprung up that even a hundred years 
ago but little of it was popularly felt; while before that time, as 
is well known, rocks and precipices were regarded: by the gene- 
rality even of enterprising travellers as objects to which it was 
desirable to give as wide a berth as possible. This being the case, 
the question has very frequently and not unnaturally been asked, 
whether the feeling, as it now exists, is a genuine one, and capable 
of lasting beyond the age in which it has arisen. There are whims 
and fashions in plenty in the world; have we solid grounds for 
thinking that this is not one of them? We may be reminded 
that the materiai objects from which our pleasure is derived have 
always existed as they do now; Alps are no novelties in the 
world; the Romans were very well acquainted with them, but 
their acquaintance never ripened into hking. The opprobrious 
epithets which Dante hurled at those sublime forms, the view co’ 
which must have been so familiar to him from the plains of 
North Italy, are quoted; and we are asked, Have we finer feelings 
than Dante? From grounds like these that gifted and versatile 
scholar, the late W. G. Clark, concluded that the love of scenery 
was a fashion that originated with Wordsworth, and that as a 
fashion it would die. ‘This, indeed, is easily shown to be an ex- 
treme paradox; for Wordsworth himself was scornfully asked by 
those not too impressionable persons—the Edinburgh Reviewers— 


‘whether he thought that no one in the world had admired a 


mountain before himeelf? Still, many have entertained a like ap- 
prehension in a more mitigated form, and have feared for the per- 
manence of the literature of the present age, so deeply imbued as 
it has been with the feelings drawn from the contemplation of 
external nature. 

It is, we think, an unfounded fear. It is perhaps not quite too 
early to appeal to the evidence of facts on the subject. Are tour- 
ists less enthusiastic about mountaius and lakes than they were ? 
We know no evidence of diminished interest in them. True, the 
feeling for them is not quite identical with what it was; it is less 
simple, perhaps less pure, more mixed up with knowledge, with 
science. This is a scarcely avoidable change, and does not mean 
radical decay. It is more to be lamented, no doubt, that vulgarity 
has not been absent from the minds of some of the more famed and 
enthusiastic of the adventurers among mountains ; that the thought 
of doing something, of excelling competitors, of practising unheard 
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of feats of climbing, has been prominent where formerly the 
grandeur of the scene beheld would have absorbed the entire 
imagination, Even this error, however, is one that accompanies 
men in all their pursuits, and, detrimentally as it acts on the 
finer emotions, it yet does not prohibit their existence. Nor, 
again, if we turn to the literature that has been so much 
inspired by natural scenery, do we think that the lapse of time has 

]} a: away from its attraction. We are disposed to think 
that Scott, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth are read now with a 
stronger interest, are felt to be more living and more modern, than 
Pope was at the corresponding period of the last century. But these 
comparisons need not be pursued ; it will be more satisfactory to 
attempt to give the rationale of the matter in itself. 

No one, we suppose, will deny that everything which is health- 
giving and life-giving, everything more especially which gives us 
the sense of sympathetic life, neither harming us nor harmed by us, 
must always be a source of pleasure. It may be said that a 
field of corn is the cause of health and life to us, and that on this 
ground a field of corn ought to be the most beautiful object in 
the world. And certainly a field of ripe brown corn in the hot 
sunshine of August is a beautiful object ; but it is not so beautiful 
as a forest of oak and fern; and the reason can be given. We 
destroy the corn for subservience to our own use, and speedily ; 
and such destruction is not compatible with the pure sense 
of sympathetic life. An oak that has grown for two hundred 
years in stately strength appeals to us (if we may so speak) 
as our equal; it has been warred b age by the winds, and 
has flourished in spite of them; it girt itself round with 
defences, the massive strength of which isa wonder to us ; its leaves 
are even yet green with the tenderness of youth; the sap beneath 
runs with a current comparable to our own blood, the silent 
sustainer of the whole. A pure river gives us water to drink, and 
is yet perennial; we do not harm it by drinking of it; the 
abundance of life in it and around it has those obvious elements of 
freedom, she joyousness which in ourselves we a to 
possess, and of which we gain some slight portion even by looking 
at them in the world around us. The peantiful colours, again, of 
birds, butterflies, and flowers, though we cannot quite get to the 
bottom of the reason why they are beautiful, yet certainly have 
through all time been felt to be so. There is nothing peculiar to 
our own century or to any century in the admiration of those 
simple features of landscape of which we have been speaking. 
Homer himself, whatever he may have thought of mountains and 
ocean, beyond doubt took delight in groves of trees and streams of 
running water. 

It is when we come to the wilder elements of landscape 


_that doubt arises. Black solitary gorges among the moun- 


tains; stern pine-forests, into which man rarely enters, cover- 
ing the broad hills for many a league, and overhung by rocky 
peaks ; the view of snow, glacier, and the tremendous Alpine 
pinnacles—these things give pleasure to us, whereas former genera- 
tions beheld them with pain and shuddering. But the difference 
is really very explicable. Dante could no more have taken 
pare in the Aletsch glacier or the gorge of the Via Mala than 
e could have taken pleasure in perusing his own Inferno while 

an inmate, say, of the third circle of that er abode. 
Pain, discomfort, danger, unknown in extent but sufficiently real 
to be easily magnified by the imagination into gigantic proportions, 
surrounded the traveller among the wilder scenery on every 
side. Man was overcome, overmastered, conquered in the con- 
test against these primeval forces. Suddenly a change came 
in the aspect of the battle. Instead of being conquered by 
the terrors of nature, man, through his endurance and courage 
became victorious over them, and yet not in such a way that he 
could despise his adversary. The overpowering fear had gone; 
the power which had caused the fear remained, and was seen to 
be no contemptible foe—nay, possibly even an ally, a friend in the 
future, if not too rashly dealt with? Is there not sufficient 
reason in this change of position of man towards nature, for a 
change in the sentiment with which he regarded nature? And 
we think that many times in human history this change 
of sentiment may be seen to have been impending, before it actually 
took place. Homer knew little of mountains; but is it not 
evident that he took a pleasure in the stormy sea, in its roaring, 
in its vast waves and measureless expanse, in the winds that 
stirred it up with Titanic merriment to try the spirit of Ulysses, 
or to echo the tempest of passion in the breast of Achilles? If 
we come to a later and more ic age, the time of Augustus 
and of Hadrian, what do we find to be considered the type of 
beauty among valleys? That rock-riven gorge under the cliffs 
of Olympus, Tempe. Nor ought Virgils exclamation to be 
forgotten :— 

rehel 
Taygeta! 10, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! 
O for the plains where Spercheius flows, and the of Ta: 

Spartan hold their revels! O for one age 
Balkan valleys, and shelter me with the mighty shade of the forest boughs ! 


But undoubtedly these are but glimpses and forecasts of a new 
feeling. Whatever sentiment the ancients had on these matters 
was quenched in the disorder that followed the collapse of 
imperial Rome. But with the rise of a new and better-founded 
civilization, the sentiment revived. as trace y! two of it is to be 
seen in Shakspeare, many more in Milton. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it begins and 
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as our knowledge goes, the celebrated Bishop Berkeley was the 
first person who devoted great pains to describing nat scenery. 
He ascended Vesuvius twice during an eruption, and in a letter to 
Dr. Arbuthnot (in 1717) gave a very full and interesting account 
of the crater, the ejection of red-hot stones, and the burning 
torrents of lava, to which on one occasion he approached rather 
too near for safety. In this account, however, some scientific 
interest certainly intermingles, But in the following passages from 
letters written to Pope a purer sentiment is discerned :— 


To enable a man to describe rocks and precipices it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he pass the Alps..... 
he island Inarime is an epitome of the whole earth, containing within 
the compass of eighteen miles a wonderful variety of hills, vales, ragged 
rocks, fruitfal plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in a most 
romantic confusion. The air is in the hottest season constantly refreshed 
by cool breezes from the sea, ... The hills are the greater part covered 
to the top with vines, some with chestnut groves, and others with thickets 
of myrtle and lentiscus. . . . Several fountains and rivulets add to the beauty 
of this landscape, which is likewise set off by the variety of some barren 
spots and naked rocks. But that which crowns the scene is a large 
mountain, rising out of the middle of the island = a terrible 
voleano, by the ancients called Mons Epomeus); its lower parts are 
adorned with vines and other fruits; the middle affords pasture to flocks 
of goats and sheep; and the top is a sandy, pointed rock, from which you 
have the finest prospect in the world, surveying at one view, besides 
several pleasant islands lying at your feet, a tract of Italy about three 
sme miles in length, from the promontory of Antium to the cape of 
inurus. 


This description, however, though pleasant and fresh, does not 
show deep feeling. Gray, the most exquisite (to our thinking) of 
the poets between Milton and Wordsworth, was the first who 
showed such feeling in perfection. But with Gray the full spirit 
of a age commences; and on that we have not space to 
enter here. 


SCOTCH SPAS. 
bap Scotch are a much-abused a Dr. Johnson set the 


fashion of rudely criticizing their manners and institutions, 
and every nap ty See the South who has managed to spend a 
fortnight in the Highlands thinks himself justified in inveighing 
against the unfriendly ways and sharp practices of the canny 
Scotchman. The feature of the Scotch character which has 
come in for most of the abuse is its extreme seriousness. The 
ordinary Englishman paints Scotland in his imagination as a land 
for ever shrouded in a moral as well as a physical mist. He 
thinks of the Scotch as a solemn people addicted to gloomy 
theological discussion, and oppressed by a sort of nightmare of 
Sabbatarianism. He fancies that they never amuse themselves 
except when taken out of their normal humour by the influence of 
whisky toddy, on which occasions they are supposed to run to a 
boisterous excess of sentimental jollity. 

Whether designedly or not, Scotchmen are just now going the 
right way to dispel this Southern epee e happy idea has 
occurred to them of erecting ami their magnificent scenery a 
number of pleasure resorts, where they can prove to the flitting 
tourists from the South that they perfectly well understand the 
art of enjoying themselves. With a touch of Scotch canniness 
and reticence, however, they do not choose to publish directly to the 
world that they frequent these places for the mere object of social 
recreation. They disguise the true purpose of these resorts under 
that of bodily restoration, and so they name them Hydropathic 
Establishments. These establishments are quite a feature of 
modern Scotland, and their number is rapidly increasing. They 
are to the Scotch what Homburg and Baden-Baden are to the 
Germans—centres where 7 congregate during the summer and 
autumn season for the sake of a good deal of social gaiety with 
the least soupcon of hygienic treatment. This latter consists in 
the main of abstinence from alcoholic drinks, for the baths are 
quite a subordinate element of the fashionable establishments we 
are now speaking of. The use of tobacco, it may be added, is fully 
countenanced by the existence of large and attractive smoking- 
rooms. Hither, then, the worthy Scot is wont to repair with his 
hale and rosy family in order to take a literally sober mode of 
enjoyment. He has no taste for flying through his country after 
the manner of the English tourist. Sea-side apartments, and even 
the Highland hotel, leave him too much solitude. At the hydro- 
pathic establishment he may see something of his Grampians 
with their streams and waterfalls, and at the same time segale bias- 
self with every form of social entertainment. 

These establishments are started by Companies which seem to 
spare no expense in order to make them as commodious and ele- 
gant as possible. The public rooms—including drawing-rooms, 
dining-room, reading-room, recreation-room, &e.— 
are spacious and comfortably furnished, Some of these houses can 
accommodate as many as two hundred visitors. The grounds 
correspond to the building in point of extent and elegance, and 
since the site of the establishment is chosen with a view to 
attractiveness of neighbourhood, the walks in the grounds often 
afford the visitor a number of very beautiful views, It is easy to 
see that such resorts offer an abundant variety of enjoyment. 
People who are thus brought together day after day for some 
weeks at meals and at other times soon learn to be sociable ; for 
the Scotchman, whatever he may be towards outsiders, is com- 
panionable enough towards those of his own nationality. Romantic 
scenery may just as well be visited in company with agreeable 
companions as alone, while the expense of an excursion is often 
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greatly reduced by such combination. And so visitors naturally 


get into the way of joining together in drives to points of interest 
in the These excursions do much to make people 


acquainted with one another; and, where the result is satisfactory 

po both sides, the path is smoothed for a more permanent intimacy 
oors. 

As to the entertainment provided or allowed in the establish- 
ment there exists a considerable variety of custom. Indeed the 
differences of the several establishments in this respect remind one, 
in their subtlety, of the fine theological differences which divide 
some of the Scotch Churches, For example, in one house, which 
is frequented by a number of Scotch ministers, square dances, but 
not round ones, are permitted. In others dancing of all kinds 
is the chief pastime of the evening, at least with the young 
people ; over and above this, the younger visitors worthily devote 
their superfluous energy to the getting up of amateur concerts and 
dramatic entertainments. The reh of these performances 
afford agreeable occupaticn to the persons concerned during the wet 
days which one is sure to meet with among the Scotch hills, while 
the results are eagerly looked forward to by an appreciative public. 
In this way an air of careless gaiety es the place from morn- 
feels himself surrounded by the atmo- 
sphere o a and the cheerful tone of mind thus induced may 

rove as effective a hygienic influence as the neglected baths below. 

t may be added that the physician who presides over the estab- 
lishment is able to do much in maintaining this tone of festivity 
by his cheerful presence and his willing co-operation in all amuse- 
ments. Nor need anybody who finds this constant stream of 
social enjoyment too great a stimulant suffer from its effects, since 
the size of the building, not to speak of the spacious — easily 
allows of retirement and quiet when these are needed. Asa rule, 
however, invalids keep out of the way of the gayer establishments. 
And as to the older people who visit them, it is curious to observe 
in them the effects of the contagious influence of youthful glad- 
ness and merriment. Quite elderly gentlemen may be found renew- 
ing their youth in the dancing-ruom and vying with younger 
gallants in their endeavours to please and amuse their fair com- 


ons. 

"ee might easily suppose that these large establishments, which 
are open to all, would often receive a discordant element in the 
shape of ill-mannered and di ble visitors. But we have 
reason to believe that this rarely happens. A low-bred man would 
soon feel out of his element in a company of ladies and gentlemen ; 
and, ay a matter of fact, the tone given to the best of these estab- 
lishments by those qualified to lead acts as an effectual check 
on any disagreeable intruders who might be disposed to frequent 
these resorts. On the other hand, the company is age sure to 
include a number of provincial oddities—types of the raw, uncul- 
tivated Scotchman—whose presence supplies an element of pictu- 
resque relief, They are drawn hither, perhaps, by curiosity—by a 
shy impulse just to have a peep at the gay world. Or they may 
have been led here by imperious daughters who find life in their 
country homes a little tedious, and who look forward to the 
week at the “ Hydropathic” as the yearly stimulus which just 
keeps them going. In addition to these honest yeomen, the estab- 
lishment commonly contains a variety of characters, the observa- 
tion of which affords no smal] amusement to the watchful visitor. 
In spite of the proverbial reticence of the Scotch, it is possible, by 
a little skill, to draw them out in a naive expression of opinion on 
various subjects. And when one happens to light on a good speci- 
men of a hard-headed, dogmatic Scot, a good deal of fun may be 
obtained in this way. The man who is accustomed to lay down 
principles in his own narrow set easily forgets that he is for the 
moment in a larger world, where his time-worn maxims are apt to 
amuse by their crudity. Another type to be met with at the 
establishment is the adventurous bon vivant who has travelled and 
seen the world, and who is overflowing with recitals of his heroic 
adventures, These and other species of character give variety to 
the social scene, and keep it from becoming a monotonous level 
of mild gentility. 

Thus the visitors to the Scotch hydropathic establishment come 
for social amusement and find it in abundance. And if they get 
nothing more than this, they may be well content, for their climate 
does not allow of their arg be sunny a life all the year round. 
It is possible, however, that their visit may have other good con- 

uences. It would be ous, of course, to conjecture 
whether the many little flirtations to which this social life natur- 
ally gives rise ever result in more permanent attachments. A 
cynical observer, watching the display of sentimental regrets at the 
hall door as the omnibus takes away its freight of visitors and 
boxes, would be inclined to laugh at the scene as he remembers 
how soon the place of the missing er at the dance will be 
filled up by one no less interesting, Yet it is not improbable that 
these hours of social gaiety sometimes sow the seeds of a warm 
affection. It may be added that life at the hydropathic ‘esta- 
blishment is not at all ill suited for the attainment by young 
people of a tolerably intimate knowledge of one another. It has 
something of the naturalness and freedom of home-life. People 
have an opportunity of observing one another much as though 
they were staying at the same private house, while the very fact 
that the acquaintance is an accidental, and presumably a tempo- 
rary, oue gives them a certain freedom. He must be a dull man 
who, in the course of a fortnight’s continual companionship with a 
young woman under these circumstances, is unable to form a pretty 
definite opinion of her tastes and character. 

But we ought not, perhaps, to inquire too closely into these arcana 


of the hydropathic life. What is more certain in the way of 
beneficial result is that the social intercourse of these resorts will 
do much to soften Scotch manners and to broaden Scotch ideas. 
Here angularities of opinion and character may be worn down by 
a wholesome friction with more polished surfaces. Crudities of 
idea may be corrected by free exchange of opinion with other 
minds. By living for some weeks with laymen and in a sec- 
tion of the gay world, the too severe minister may learn that, 
after all, this world is less dangerous than he had conceived it. 
Those who know Scotland well say that just now many of the 
old Presbyterian ideas as to the sin of amusements and the d 

of a gloomy observance of the Sabbath are shaken and | 

and only need the initiative action of a few influential members 
of society to be abandoned altogether. At present compliance 
with these venerable principles is often a matter of policy simply, 
and not of personal conviction. This cannot be a stable order of 
things, since it necessarily involves a good deal of insincerity, not 
to say dishonesty, as may be illustrated by a story just told us by a 
lady living in Scotland. Seeing her servant one Sunday evening 
with a hymn-book, and having reason to suppose that she was go- 
a walk, she asked her the reason, and was told that she- 
could not safely venture to walk out on a Sunday evening without. 
acting this little bit of h i The contact of people at the 
hydropathic establishment is very well fitted to expedite the Ee 
cess of casting off worn-out prejudices. The Sunday at these 
houses is a sort of compromise between extreme Scotch and 
English notions. People who live in friendly intercourse with 
those who do not share in their old-fashioned ideas inevitably 
learn to modify some of their favourite superstitions. It may be 
added that even Scotchmen themselves, when released from the 
censorship of public opinion at home, are apt to be much less 
stringent in these matters; and so it happens that at these esta- 
blishments there is a good deal of freedom in the expression of 
views which not long since would have been denounced as per- 
niciously lax, 


ing to ta 


THE SPELLING REFORMERS AGAIN. 


b Se these days it would seem that, if an innovation is not carried’ 
suddenly and by acclamation, it runs a great risk of not being 
adopted at all. Several schemes will occur to every one as having 
lost all chance of ultimate success from having wearied the 
public ear too long in their embryonic state. Among such abortive 
proposals, that for a radical reform of English spelling seems to be- 
taking the place for which, in our opinion, it has long been 

ing by the pedantry of its prime movers and the narrow utilitarian- 
ism of its method. Mr. Pitman still publishes, we believe, that 
fascinating journal the Fonetik Naz; Mr. Ellis still discourses 
very learnedly and drearily about “dhi faurti feiv kaisez of 
kombeind soundz,” which are to form the basis of the new “ glosik 
speling”; and Mr. Sweet, with the joyous confidence of early 
youth, still denounces the world at and chastises all his - 
fellow-reformers. But they have discovered, as a prophet of their 
own has told them, that it is not easy “ to into praktis” the 
suggestions of all these public benefactors, and it actually seems to 


have occurred at last to these agitators that they will nothing 
but ridicule unless they contrive to hold er tal tes their 
individual sweetness into one common cup. The peace of the com- 


monwealth fortunately is usually secured by the internecine 
quarrels of those who else would trouble it. All sorts of reforms 
might at this moment be — our lives a burden to us but for 
this kindly law of nature. Students of comparative religion tell 
us that the Plymouth Brethren might have me an important. 
body in England had they not luckily divided themselves into: 

warring camps. It is whispered that schism has at last 
deprived Positivism of all claim to serious public attention, an¢ 
we sincerely trust that the report is true. In like manner spelling 
reform seems to be happily bringing about its own dissolution. In. 
yain Mr. Fleay writes delicious lyrics about dead stone-breakers, 


inning 
beg Buri him noubli in the trodden wei! 


for the other reformers will have none of his system, and mention 
him as little to their clients as the parents of the young lady in 
Thomas Haynes Bailey’s ballad mentioned her lover to her. In 
fact, Mr. Sweet and Mr. Sayce have buried Mr. Fleay nobly in the 
trodden way, and have d on to fresh warlike pastimes. Mr. 
Ellis, who once was offended because an enthusiast called him 
“the veteran of phonology,” does actually move as a kind of 
Nestor in the ranks of the reformers, and is sacred in the eyes of 
all but Mr. Sweet, who respects nothing, and who has given Mr. 
Ellis an uncomfortable quarter of an hour by some very drastic 
criticism in a little book called a Handbook of Phonetics. It is 
amusing to note the causes that create such anger in celestial 
minds. Mr. Ellis, who carries his devotion so far as to murder 
his own name, and to sign himself “ Alecsaa‘nder Jon El‘is,” 
has angered Mr. Sweet by venturing to print “Goo faa-rdher, 
faa‘dher, and laud dhi Laud,” by which we may inform the 
astonished reader that he means “Go farther, father, and laud 
the Lord.” But Mr. Sweet considers that this shows a miserable 
time-serving and truckling to received ideas in spelling, and does 
not spare the veteran phonologist the lash. He, in his purity, 
desires us to spell the sentence in this pleasing fashion:—“ Goa-w 
faa‘dhu, faa‘dhu-’r, un lau'd dhu Lau‘d”—a form which for ex- 
quisite simplicity, no less than for the delicacy and refinement of 
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utterance which it suggests, may safely be recomuiended to the 
notice of Parliament. 

In order, if possible, to heal these breaches, and to keep the 
phonetic movement somehow on its legs, the various phono- 
graphers have agreed to drop for the moment their individual 

ievances, and to meet on common ground. An English Spelling 
Reform Association has been formed, which meets at 20 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and which will gratefully accept any con- 
tribution from tive shillings to fifty pounds. The circular which 
has been sent to us was accompanied by the following state- 
ment :— 

Spelling Reform.—A Society for the furtherance of this object has for 
some time existed in America, and a similar Society is now established in 
England, under the title of the English Spelling Reform Association. The 
Association does not recommend any scheme of reformed spelling of its 
own, or adopt any of those already proposed ; but confines its efforts to ad- 
vocating the broad principle of reform, and to making experiments and 
= information upon which a sound judgment may eventually be 


Nothing could be more innocent and engaging than this pro- 
spectus; “doves round about it toot, and lambkins dance delighted.” 
As long as the Association simply desires to do “something” for 
the glory of spelling reform, we shall not feel any alarm, and 
among the Vice-Presidents we read the names of several very dis- 
tinguished men who would allow nothing rash or absurd to be 
done if they happened at the moment to have time to observe the 
vagaries of the General Committee. But the latter is formed of a 
rous crew of what Dr. Angus and various American journal- 
ists call “ educationalists,” and of the discretion of these 
gentlemen we entertain the gravest doubts. When Mr. James 
Spedding and Mr. E. B. Tylor are not looking, who knows what 
pranks Mr. Wyngaerden Bikkers, the Rev. Mr. Lach-Szyrma, 
and Mr. Washington Moon may not be up to! The dangerous 
Mr. Fleay is lurking in the Executive Committee, and may do 
dreadful glossic things to us, It is entertaining to find the names 
of many foreigners down on the list of the Committee. It is ex- 
tremely benevolent of Herr Klaasen and Herr Schmitz, Signor Pag- 
liardini and Dr. Bikkers, to be so anxious to reform English spell- 
ing ; their experiences, upon their first arrival on the chaotic shores 
of our language, will be very instructive to the Committee. 
But, althouzh the prospectus is so vague, and commits the 
Association to nothing, the circular accompanying it is more 


‘precise. We find the old assertions repeated, that I:nglish ortho- 


graphy as it exists is a serious hindrance to education, and that 
a reconstruction of it would rather illumine than obscure the 
history and etymology of the English langua Here we are 
afraid that the Association either throws over all the Nomik and 
Glosik schemes of its patrons, or sacrifices ingenuousness to 
ingenuity ; for the history and etymology of dol and wisdom are 
not illuminated by spelling these words erdel and wizdem, nor does 
there seem any philological propriety in spelling bud Bt. But 
we must not be too confident even here ; for Mr. Sweet says that 
no opinion on the subject can be worth consideration unless it be 
founded on a “ minute laryngoscopic study of glottal sounds”; a 
form of physiological investigation which has unfortunately lain 
outside our range of labours—unless, indeed, like M. Jourdain, 
we have been studying our own glottal sounds all our life without 
knowing it. We must leave it to what Mr. Ellis calls a “ Roiel 
Komish-en” to decide this point, and to introduce, if necessary, 
into School Board training the dissection of the larynx as a first 
step towards the study of spelling in infancy. 

Another fallacy, to which we have drawn attention before, but 
which reappears in the present prospectus, is that a new form of 
spelling will rather add to than detract from the value of existing 
books. It is odd to see this statement printed side by side with a 
recommendation of the glossic alphabet on account of the su- 
periority of the latter over the accepted orthography in saving 
children’s time at school. It would not be inconsistent, though to 
our mind very preposterous and foolish, to propose that the 
present alphabet should be absolutely disused in favour of a glossic 
one, in so thorough a way that it should be made penal to print 
any more inthe old form. The result of this would be that 
Shakspeare and Dickens would circulate in the existing spelling 
until a new edition came to be printed, which would appear in 
glossic. All favourite writers, and all books much in demand, 
would thus within a few months be procurable only in the phonetic 

lling, and so children and adults alike would be forced to master 
the new scheme. Meanwhile even fanatics would hesitate in destroy- 
ing books printed before the reform set in, and so there would 
still exist, but only for students, an antiquarian spelling not taught 
in schools, But this would very soon be as hopelessly mysterious to 
untrained readers as the Fonetii: Niiz now is to shopkeepers and 
servant-maids. So that in any case one of the two propositions 
laid down by the Spelling Reform Association must be wrong; 
either the new spelling will detract from the value of existing 
books, or the time of children will be wasted in learning two 
alphabets instead of one. This question of the time taken up by 
learning to spell seems a very small one to persons not engaged in 
the pleasures of teaching. Sir C. E. Trevelyan is moved almost to 
tears to think of the amount of “ vexation, and discouragement, and 
loss of time which is caused every year to multitudes of juvenile 
foreigners ” by the obstinacy of the English language in the matter 
of spelling. Now it seems to us that things are indeed come to 
a pretty pass if all English adults are to be put to the annoyance 
and inconvenience of changing their entire habit of writing be- 
cause Master Chose at Orleans cannot distinguish between the 


a and the preterite of to read, or because the parents of little 
ermann Wasistdass, at Berlin, object to the waste of their hopeful’s 
time over the difficulties of the words ending in ough. But even theex- 
penditure of the time of British infants does not appear to us to be of 
the incalculable importance which the reformers attach to it. More 
than thirty years ago, Canon Moseley declared his conviction that 
the majority of children in village schools do not acquire sufficient 
mechanical skill in reading to encourage them in after-life to take 
up a book for pleasure. No doubt this is true, and no doubt also 
such wise and conservative reform in spelling as the Canon con- 
ceived possible in 1845 would do something towards removing 
this deficiency. But there is absolutely nothing to prove that the 
use of glossic or any other reformed spelling would in the 
least enconrage that love of knowledge which is born in but a few 
of the iabouring classes, and the absence of which does far more 
than any orthographical difficulty to prevent the acquirement of 
the power to read. We would challenge the schoolmasters who 
proclaim the necessity of reform to point out a single instance 
within their experience of the difficulty of English spelling 
having prevented a boy or girl with a thirst for information from 
learning toread. The mere ability to take up a book and pronounce 
the words is of no sort of use unless some amount of literary 
appetite is combined with it. If all that Mr. Ellis and Mr. Pit- 
man say of the ease with which glossic can be mastered is true, 
the only probable use to which it will be put will be to enable 
those who are now too stupid and too dull to read useful books to 
spell out stories about mythical high waymen and the scandalous 
announcements of the lowest kinds of newspapers. This will be 
a very poor return for so much “ekspens” and so many 
“ eksplunaishenz.” 

The Association does not bind itself at present to any very 
momentous action. It proposes to collect, arrange, and distribute 
information on the subject of spelling reform; that is to say, we 
suppose, it will publish and circulate the lucubrations of every- 
body who has a phonetic scheme and a fancy for spelling bull ByI.. 
It will also collect works on spelling reform, and preserve ‘ copies 
of articles bearing on the subject trom periodicals.” Those who 
have glanced over the articles on spelling contributed to various 
journals by Mr. Henry Sweet will appreciate the charm and 

rightuess of the collection so formed. The Association will 
further “ Institute and Watch Experiments on Teaching to Read, 
Spell, and Pronounce with Reformed Systems.” We should like 
to be present when the Rev. Mr. Lach-Szyrma is watching experi- 
ments made in reading, spelling, and pronouncing his name 
with several reformed systems. It is perhaps flippant to ask 
why a Committee so laryngoscopically oa talks about pro- 
nouncing words “ with ” when the unreformed world generally says 
“ on” a system. 

We are far from denying the desirableness of some modifica- 
tion of our existing spelling, which is in many respects un- 
systematic and inconvenient. But we absolutely decline to 
consider seriously any scheme which proposes to destroy alto- 
— those traditions in writing which are embodied in the 

nglish literature of the last two centuries. We look upon 
the glossic and phonetic alphabets which are thrust upon our 
notice as altogether needless from a philological point of view, as 
ugly and cumbersome in themselves, and as presenting in return 
for a very little dubious advantage a certain and life-long an- 
noyance to many millionsof persons. Any scheme of reform which 
pays due respect to the history and etymology of the English lan- 
guage we shall be glad to discuss upon its merits, but the drastic 
proposals of the phonologists can only be met with the ridicule 
that their pedantry and their absurdity demand. 


TRE NEW BENCHERS OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 


A= the complaints to which the newspapers at this time 
of year open their columns, presumably as sympathizing 
with the minor woes of humanity, but mone because of the 
dearth of matter in the dull season, have been lately prominent 
animadversions, indignant or piteous according as the legal 
standing of their authors warranted the one tone or the other, 
against certain recent doings of the Temple Benchers. One of tha 
most charming of the Essays of Elia bears the title “The Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple,” and, venturing slightly to alter 
this title, we propose to draw attention to the misfeasances of the 
present generation of Benchers of the sister Inn, the worse 
offenders of the two, albeit the successors of those Inner Temple 
Benchers who were the objects of Elia’s kindly essay will not be 
found wholly free from blame. 

It was, indeed, in the Inner Temple that the first murmurings 
broke out. One day early this year, without warning, the Inner 
Temple Library, ths luncheon-room, and other places of resort, 
were summarily closed, no reason being assigned br the inconveni- 
ence thus caused, save the order of the Benchers. The unusual appa- 
rition of numbers of ladies within the courts of the Temple excited 
some suspicion, and it soon leaked out that the Benchers, desirous 
of honouring the occasion of the re-opening of the fine organ of 
the Temple Church after alterations, had invited their wives, their 
“ sisters and their cousins and their aunts,” to be present at the 
ceremony and at a subsequent luncheon, for which the library was 
deemed the fittest locality, and to provide which the resources of 
the kitchen were taxed to the uttermost. Barristers, save when 
opposed to a female witness, are notably a courteous and gallant 
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race, and Temple barristers are justly 
church and its unique organ ; #0 that on this occasion criticism was 
disarmed, and the action of the Benchers was regarded as a some- 
what erratic and inconvenient, but not altogether inexcusable, 
ebullition of devotion to the fair sex. It was perhaps a little 
hard that the struggling barrister who had been invited neither 
to the organ recital nor to the luncheon, and who had a difficult 
set of papers to deal with on which “despatch” was “ par- 
ticularly requested,” should be debarred from access to the 
scarce reports containing the only authority on on the 
matter, and so perhaps lose the chance of giving a lucid and 
exhaustive opinion and securing the work of a big client; but 
ladies were in the case, and a “well-known, if not a legal, maxim 
inculcates that under such circumstances all other things give 

. So the matter passed off with harmless jests among the 
junior members of the Inn, and a paragraph or two in the 
“Society ” papers, whose interest in the occurrence one way or 
another is not very obvious, 

Meanwhile, the stately pile of buildings at the Embankment end 
of Middle Temple Lane, the joint —— of the two Societies, 
was approaching completion. Men had long wondered at the mag- 
nitude and magnificence of the structure, as floor succeeded floor ; 
but at length the crowning pepper-boxes were seen piercing the sky, 
and, the most exalted conception of quantity being satisfied, qualit 
in the shape of decoration came in for due consideration. With 
the question of the architecture of what, in servile imitation of 
the fashionable nomenclature of the day, is to be called “ Temple 
Gardens,” as though that name had not long ago been appropriated 
to the broad expanse of lawn with which so many famous 
memories are associated, we do not here attempt to deal; but 
to the untutored eye it —— florid, very florid. The Em- 
bankment front was for long partially concealed by hoard- 
ings and scaffoldings, and lies out of the barrister’s daily 
round from Westminster or Guildhall to the Temple; but 
when the inhabitants of humbler localities which own the 
sway of the Benchers received notice that their tenements were 
doomed to destruction and that they must quit, and wandered 
forth to the new buildings to seek rest for the soles of their feet, 
they, like the Queen of Sheba when she saw the house that 
Solomon had built, had no more spirit in them, For they knew 
that decorative architecture means high rent, and here were 
statues wherever statues could be put, emblems of the law in 

lenty, scales, owls, swords and fasces, balconies wherein the brief- 
ess might beguile their time (if they could afford to pay for them), 
elaborate finials, crockets, corbels, and whatever else avails to 
make up a high specification and its invariable concomitant, a 
higher bill for extras. What a contrast to the modest yet dignified 
style of the older portions of the Temple, the red brick of King’s 
Bench Walk and most of the Courts, or the plain stone of Paper 
Buildings or Crown Office Row ; and how foreign to all the tradi- 
tions of the place! The Haussmanns of the Temple are fast clearing 
away all the “ historical chambers” beloved of Thackeray, so 
that the enthusiastic law student pictured in Pendennis will no 
longer be able to say, “ Yonder Eldon lived—upon this site Coke 
mused upon Chitty toiled—here Barnwell and 
Alderson joined in their famous labours—here Byles composed his 
great work upon Bills, and Smith compiled his immortal Leadin 
Cases; here Gustavus still toils, with Solomon to aid him.” Sti 
a certain amount of renovation was unquestionably needed in the 
Temple to repair the ravages of time and supply the growing 
needs of the profession. Such renovation is quite consistent wit 
due respect to architectural forms and to the quiet dignity which 
becomes public buildings, of which qualities Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
partial ape eg | of Lincoln’s Inn is an apt specimen. What we 
complain of is the lavish way in which the work has been done, 
in the erection of gorgeous p which suggest the idea that the 
Benchers have caught the contagion of extravagance in brick and 
mortar from the doings, in all sorta of out-of-the-way slums, of their 
neighbours on the Embankment, the London School Board. The new 
chambers are essentially unbusinesslike. Nobody would wish to see 
the Temple defaced by sordid buildings, but a man does not write 
the worse opinion for writing it in a room the outside of which is 
unadorned with statuary and symbolic emblems ; and to the eye of 
the casual beholder the exuberant decoration of the new buildings 
would suggest that their tenants were of the blustering, showy, 
flippant, and fluent type of barrister which we are thankful to 
say is not so very common nowadays. Then the exigencies of this 
particular style of architecture necessitate the sacrifice of internal 
economy and convenience for the sake of external appearance ; 
many of the rooms in the new buildings are dark, and unfitted 
for the purposes fur which they are intended, by reason of the 
proximity of buttressesand other ornamental adjuncts. But it is with 
regard to the rents asked for the new chambers that the storm of in- 
dignation has broken forth. When the trembling outcasts to whom 
we have above referred sought their —— treasurers’ offices, and 
inquired as to the rents to be ed for these palatial dwellings, 
their worst fears were realized. No habitable set of chambers in 
pas had for less than 8ol. a year, a rent 
up to this time deemed sufficient for some of the best sets in the 
Temple; while 200/., 300/., and even more, were the appalling 
figures which met the gaze of the terrified applicants. There were, 
indeed, some few sets at lower prices ; but their description pointed 
to an elevation which would make them about as available for busi- 
ness purposes as the lantern-chamber of the new Eddystone Light- 
house, and rumour assigned their locality to the pepper-boxes before 
mentioned, which form so conspicuous a feature in the new buildings, 


ud of their beautiful | 


In some of the blocks lifts are considerately provided, but we doubt 
whether they go to the very top of the building ; and moreover it is 
announced that they are not to be after 10 A.M., so that 

ey could not be utilized by the solicitor seeking advice on the sixth 
floor ; and, unless such solicitor were the father of the counsel thus 
high up in the world, if not in his profession, he would in all pro- 
bability pause exhausted in his upward course, and betake himself 
and his papers to some one who had his dwelling nearer’ the earth. 

It isin this matter of rents that the Middle Temple has s 
the iniquity of the sister Inn. For precisely the same accommodation 
the Middle Temple rents in the new buildings are double, or in 
some cases even more than double, those of the Inner Temple, 
which are in all conscience high enough. Why this should be sur- 
ag our comprehension, The Inner Temple chambers have a 

better outlook; and, as they are divided from the Middle 
merely by the breadth of a narrow lane, there can be no question 
of better position. Can it be that the Middle Temple, having 
evicted their tenants from Elm Court, have created a fictitious 
demand for chambers in the Inn, and are taking advan 
of their own act to _ on fancy prices? Anyhow, Middle Temple 
men are to be found who are paying three times their former rent 
for chambers not one whit more suited to their needs than their 
old ones, Itis hard that men who have just attained the first 
round of the legal ladder by paying their expenses on a moderate 
scale should have to incur a rent equal to that of many good 
houses, and to wait, possibly for years, before they regain their 
former position of independence. It has been a bad year for the 
Bar, and the present is a peculiarly unfitting time for such a 
change. However, there is to many men only the alternative 
grudgingly accept the former, Middle Templars indulging in caustic 
remarks as to the sign of their Inn being a lamb, and the duty of 
a good shepherd being, according to the Delectus, to shear the sheep, 
not flay them. But the Benchers pay no heed to such plaints; 
when they cannot get barristers, they take solicitors ; and, not to 
be behind their friends of the Inner Temple in delicate attention 
to the ladies, they graciously concede to a good paying tenant 
the permission to open his new chambers with a fancy dress ball. 
Shades of the departed sages of the law! to think that the sacred 
precincts of the Temple should be desecrated by mummers and 
musicians ; that the pale student should be startled over his books 
sounds of night; ‘that Pierrots and Harlequins, 
ephistopheles and Marguerites, and all the fantastic absurdities 
of a fancy ball should twist and twirl and play their unhallowed 
gambols where “ Eldon lived, Coke mused upon Lyttelton, Chitty 
toiled,” &c. 
One special act of vandalism on the part of the Middle Temple 
Benchers calls for notice. A fountain, immortalized by Lamb, 
Thackeray, and Dickens, was wont to cast its graceful stream into 
the air from a simple but suitable basin in Garden Court. The 
whole scene was so pretty and rural as to merit its appellation of 
an oasis in the desert; the fountain was venerable and recalled 
pleasant memories, was in keeping with its surroundings, and was 
a real refreshment to the eye wearied with poring over books and 
papers. But the fountain has disappeared, and in its stead has 
sprung up a New Road monstrosity, a gimcrack stucco villa 
garden ornament, which has nothing in common with anythi 
near it, Even the wandering tourist in the Long Vacation 
ints and jeers at it while it = its o> jet with all the 
ussy assurance of a conscious sham. It would seem as though 
the authors of its di ful being were at length ashamed 
of their handiwork, since this apology for a fountain bears none 
of those mystic initials which indicate the treasurer in whose 
reign adornments or alterations have been effected. Pikes are 
a sturdy fish, and eels enjoy considerable vitality; but the 
= and the eels which disported themselves in the old 

in simultaneously gave up the ghost or er mee when 
their habitation was detiled by the introduction of this uncomely 
waterwork. Eels can travel by land, and LP ype these particular 
eels betook themselves to the congenial mud of the neighbouring 
Thames, and left the pike to his fate; perhaps, like the inhabi- 
tants of some Judzan town on the approach of the Romans, as 
related by Josephus, the pike first devoured the eels and then 
committed suicide. We cannot say; but anyway the fish in 
Garden Court testified their disgust at the innovation in the 
strongest manner open to them. 

Then the Temple Benchers have rescinded the permission 
formerly accorded to the ragged children of the neighbourhood to 
play in the Temple Gardens after six o'clock. Why the boon is 

enied just when better weather makes it for the first time this year 
acceptabie, and when, it being Long Vacation, there is nobody who 
can possibly be disturbed by the noise, it is difficult to see; but the 
ways of Benchers are inscrutable. Asa slight set-off to their many 
misdeeds, the Middle Temple Benchers countenance the playing of 
lawn-tennis in their garden by the few barristers still lurking in 
the Temple in hopes of work. This is something; but let the 
Benchers beware lest this concession be made the occasion of a 
dark and yp revolt against their oppressive rule. The name 
of the “ Jeu de Paume” is well known in history ; history some- 
times repeats itself, and the lawn-tennis players of to-day may 
Rennie form the nucleus of a future revolution in the Middle 

‘em 
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A SWISS LANDLORD. 


HERE isa legend that in former days, when the rod figured 

very largely in education, a charge for birch sometimes 
append amongst the items of the bills which parents received at 
end of the half-year. Everything had to be paid for, and as 
the infliction of chastisement had given trouble, and caused the 
expenditure of material, it was only fair that fathers should pay 
for what had tended to improve their offspring. It seems not im- 
ible that, owing to the constantly increasing boldness and 
Eaeninston of landlords, a somewhat similar charge may appear 
in those wonderful productions, the hotel bills of our own time. 
Innkeepers are very emphatically of opinion that everything 
should be paid for. There is apparently some likelihood of their 
pny | to the conclusion before ng that it may occasionally be 
their duty to correct those who seek shelter under their roof; and 
as this will involve a certain amount of exertion on the part of 


themselves and their servants, it is not improbable that they may | 


consider themselves justified in claiming payment for the castiga- 
tion which has been found necessary to teach offending wayfarers 
good manners. In addition to the extra charges for lights, for ser- 
vice, for water for washing, for porterage, there will be an 
additional made on those tourists whom the host and his 
servants have had the trouble of er amg 7. an account of their 
misconduct; while the judicious compiler of Guides or Handbooks, 
not unkind to travellers, but anxious for the welfare of landlords, 
will inform readers that now and then, under peculiar circum- 
stances, it may be permissible to resist this claim. 

The impost, it is true, has not yet been levied ; but the first step 
towards establishing it was taken last month by an adventurous 

irit called Schreiber, master of the two hotels on the top of the 
Hici, and governing there with absolute sway. This person, who, 
ever since he has been proprietor of both inns, has shown him- 
self very zealous for the privileges of his order, had rom | 
come to the conclusion that a landlord has the right to thras 
those who enter his house if their manner displeases him ; and 
he carried his views into practice for the first time on the 27th of 
August last, when some travellers applied for rooms at one of 
his inns. On that day, destined - ate to be famous in the 
annals of hotel-keeping, five gentlemen, English and German, 
who had been staying at the Rigi Kaltbad, went to the top of 
the mountain, one of the party preceding the rest in order 
to get rooms at the Rigi-Kulm hotel. This gentleman had an 
interview with Herr Schreiber, and when the others arrived, 
he told them that only two rooms were offered for the 
five. This, naturally enough, they thought insufficient, and one 
of them, Mr. Beer, a German, went into the bureau to ask for 
more accommodation. This was refused with great rudeness by 
the landlord. My. Beer returned to his friends and told them what 
had happened, whereupon, as it was late and they did not wish to 
return, they all went into the bureau, and the German traveller 
explained to the landlord why they wanted more rooms, and said 
they were quite willing to pay for the accommodation they re- 
quired. This request, to all seeming simple enough, . ae to 
have stirred to fury the lofty and imperious spirit of Herr Schreiber. 
He replied by violent abuse, and made the travellers take them- 
selves off. One of them objected to this, whereupon Schreiber, a 

powerful man, struck him on the face, and then grappled 
with him, and threw himdown. A number of porters joined their 
master, and a furious attack was made on the whole party. As 
the valorous Swiss were some twenty in number the position of 
the travellers was hopeless, and they attempted to leave the house 
when, after they had been savagely mauled, there was a pause in 
the hostilities, This, however, was but momentary, for the temp- 
tation of harassing their retreat was too great for their antagonists. 
Not satisfied with having seriously injured some of the travellers, 
the landlord’s valiant men made an attempt to throw them down 
the flight of stone steps on which the front door opens, and partly 
succeeded, doing their unfortunate victims t harm, as may 
easily be imagined. With this vindication of his rights the land- 
lord was apparently satisfied, and he and his followers kindly re- 
frained from killing the travellers outright. The latter gota 
special train, and returned to the Rigi Kaltbad, where medical 
attendance was obtained, which was urgently needed, as the 
assault had seemingly been of a murderous nature. Determined 
to assert his privilege of thrashing his guests, or would-be guests, 
the gallant landlord had been carried rather too far ; it is 
just possible that the Court of his district, which is to be ap- 
pealed to, may inflict some punishment on him for his exuberant 
manifestation. In England he would probably obtain ample op- 
ey ad for cogitating over his views as to the prerogatives of 

—o during a protracted period of seclusion from the 
wor! 

It may naturally be asked whether this astounding story of 
furious and unprovoked outrage is true in the main, or true at all. 
It has been published in the Zimes, and remains uncontradicted ; 
but, notwithstanding this fact, if the narrative had been an 
anonymous contribution, and if no names had been given, it might 
be thought that the story was either greatly exaggerated or a hoax. 
Thenarrative, however, wasnot anonymous, as the letter to the Zimes 
to which it was appended was signed by the Master of University 
College, Oxford, and as the names of two of the travellers were given. 
These were Mr. Beer, already mentioned, and Mr. John Pender, 
M.P. Thestory has been confirmed bya letter in the Daily News, and 
moreover, it appears that a meeting of visitors to Switzerland was 
held at the Rigi Kaltbad a few days after the occurrence, and that 


a resolution was passed expressing indignation at the conduct of the 
landlord of the Rigi-Kulm, That person may possibly have a de~ 
fence, but certainly at present it does not seem easy to doubt the 
truth of the account which has been given. Mr. Pender and Mr, 
Beer were as little likely to justify violence on the oe of the land- 
lord by intemperate behaviour as they were to mislead the meeti 
of travellers at the Rigi Kaltbad by an exaggerated description 
what happened, and at present there ap to be no ground what- 
ever for mistrusting their uncontradicted narrative. A most remark- 
able narrative of modern travel it certainly is, suggestive of peril- 
ous adventure which, it might have been thought, would be 
sought in vain in Switzerland. In his excellent description of 
travels in the Caucasus, Mr. Freshfield has described how, in the 
worst part of that very dangerous country Swanethia, he and his 
fellow-travellers had to force their way through a crowd of scowl- 
ing ruffians intent on personal violence, and only deterred there- 
from by the knowledge that the Englishmen carried revolvers. 
The sensations of the travellers at the time were probably not 
pleasant ; but nevertheless their adventure was such a one as 
daring wanderers go forth to meet, and as men look back to with 
some pleasure. Now it seems that it is not at all necessary to go to 
the Caucasus or to any barbarous country to find those conditions of 
wild life which have such a charm for certain natures. A few 
minutes after stepping out of a railway carriage a man may dis- 
cover that a free fight is imminent, He has only to differ from the 
landlord as to the expediency of putting three people into one 
room, and the latter, if in a bad temper, may proceed to exercise the 
right which he believes himself to possess of chastising those who 
displease him in his hotel, and may be aided in his work by a 
crowd of subordinates. Here, then, is a new excitement, such ss 
sans, the most ardent members of the Alpine Club never 
reamed of, added to the pleasures of Swiss travel. It is true 
that the chance of a personal encounter may not be relished by 
the middle-aged and pacific, and that taking due precautions 
against it may unfortunately add to the expense of a Swiss outfit. 
Beside thick boots, glycerine, and an ash Alpenstock, tourists. 
will require knuckle-dusters, life-preservers, or perhaps revolvers, 
unless they wish to submit to chastisement of the most severe 
and painful kind. 

As has been said, the gallant Schreiber, who, aided by some 
twenty porters, attacked tive men, may unished even in 
Switzerland for his violence, and probably he will be thought by 
other innkeepers to have gone somewhat too far. Ardent young 
landlords will rejoice at his impetuosity, and perhaps prepare 
to imitate it; but thoughtful and sagacious men among the 
brotherhood will say that the time for belabouring travel- 
lers who displease landlords has scarcely yet arrived, and 
that, when such a proceeding becomes permissible, as in due 
time it may, the Fyre is to be reserved for those who ob- 
ject to their bill or grumble at the fare offered to them, and 
thus wound a host at his tenderest point. Sensible members of 
the fraternity will observe that it is a bad thing to go too fast, and 
will point out that much has been achieved of late years, and that. 
it is well to be content for the present. Here undoubtedly they 
will have a strong case. A great advance has been made latterly 
in the art of extorting everything from guests, and also in the art. 
of keeping them in strict order. Prices fora long time rose steadily ; 
and latterly, while house rent and the value of provisions have 
fallen greatly, hotel charges have either remained stationary or 
continued to rise. A number of petty impositions, timidly intro- 
duced at first, are now openly practised ; and, while money gains. 
have thus increased, guests have been taught, to some extent at. 
all events, that they must respect the authorities. It is true that 
Schreiber’s brutality stands alone at present, and that personal 
assaults have not been resorted to, but a strict discipline has occa- 
sionally been enforced. ‘Travellers have been obliged promptly to. 
quit Swiss inns for the offence of temperate remonstrances respecting 
things they objected to. The modern landlord of a large hotel, far 
from being the wheedling and deferential person whom writers of 
other days have so often described, is, if seen at all by his guests, 
found to be a stately and important man before whom most 
tourists tremble. A great stride then has been made, and the inn= 
keeper of our day occupies a proud position; perhaps some day 
he will be able to order the immediate expulsion, vi et armis, of 
any one who displeases him ; but he scarcely possesses the power 
as yet, and if he does possess it, he ought to exercise it in modera- 
tion. The energetic Schreiber went too far. Even in Switzerland 
it can hardly be held that it is permissible to throw people down 
stone steps because they do not like to sleep in close and crowded 
rooms, 


ARCHERY IN AMERICA. 


HE Americans have just held their first National Archery 
Meeting. With their usual eagerness to adopt anything 
English, a their characteristic anxiety to outdo us in whatever | 
we attempt, and especially to beat us with our own weapons, it 
is areng. Sot they should have allowed archery to remain so 
long in the background. It is stated in America that, among all 
the sports and games now in vogue in that country, none has 
become more rapidly popular than archery, and that during the last 
two years archery clubs have been formed everywhere throughout 
the United States, until there is scarcely a town without its repre- 
sentative organization of archers. If this be so, there must be 
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some special reason for only a dozen clubs having been repre- 
sented at the recent national contest. It was duly advertised that 
the competition would take place at White Stocking Park, 
Chicago, for the championship of America, and that prizes to the 
amount of four thousand dollars would be presented in addition 
to the national medals, To this invitation eighteen ladies and 
fifty-eight gentlemen responded, an attendance which the autho- 
rities considered very good ; though it would seem that American 
ladies at least have as yet failed to appreciate the merits and de- 
lights of archery. It was not to be expected that the competitors 
‘would be content to imitate the programme of an English meet- 
ing and humbly to follow its scores at a respectful distance. The 
more novelties they could introduce the better, and if they could 
only accomplish some feat that would astonish the Britisher, 
happy would they be. 

At the appointed hour the Secretary stepped up to the gong 
in front of the grand stand and gave the signal for the “ fun 
to commence.” A few lines from a local paper will give Eng- 
lish archers an exact description of the accompaniments to 
this “fun”: — “ The neighbouring circus, ‘annex,’ and side- 
shows were in full blast, and hence the audience was not without 
music. The din kept up by the brass bands, hand-organs, hurdy- 
gurdys, and tin horns, mingled with the screech of the clown and 
the melodious voice of the giraffe, the pleadings of the lemonade 
man and the yells of the ‘fakir,” who is ‘numerous’ around 
circuses, made a noise that contrasted strangely with the sweet 
notes of the military band, which discourses music to the archers 
and their friends every afternoon.” Unlike the competitors at an 
English archery meeting, where the targets are arranged in pairs, 
facing one another, between which the shooters walk to and fro 
after every three shots, the Americans used one row of targets, ten 
in number. By this plan they were enabled to take things easily, 
and persons were employed to collect and bring back the arrows 
after each “end.” The two centre targets were devoted to the 
ladies, and the latter were flanked on each side by the gentlemen 
from four targets. Near each target was a “neat green protec- 
tion” for the marker. Opposite the targets, and immediatel 
behind the shooters, was the grand stand, and beside eac 
batch of shooters sat a scorer, who, we presume, had the 
value of the various hits signalled to him by the markers 
sheltered by the “neat mn protection.” Facing each 
scorer was a black » something like an English 
cricket telegraph-board, on which he inscribed the scores, 
and between each set of competitors stood a bow and arrow rack, 
“ decked with bright ribbons.” When we remember what atten- 
tion the Royal Company of Archers in Scotland have always 
shown to the details of costume and their frequent changes of uni- 
form, it will not do to be critical in the matter of dress at 
Chicago; but we hear that the ladies were prettily attired and 
eschewed silk dresses, that they wore quivers, many of which were 
“embroidered in beautiful designs,” and that the gentlemen were 
“ mostly habited in white flannel suits handsomely trimmed,” the 
combined results forming a most brilliant spectacle. The Toledo 
Club had the most “ elegant ” uniform of any club on the ground. 
Contrasted with the quiet procedure of an archery meeting in 
this country, was a feature that will make our lady archers smile, 
while they will not fail to congratulate themselves that their ways 
are not as those of lady archers across the water. This was the 
applause that came from the grand stand. We read that “at 
target F the rivalry between Mrs. Klien and Mrs. Brown was very 
warm. Both of them are crack shots, and every effective hit that 
they made was vociferously applauded”; or, as another account 
puts it, “ As arrow after arrow punctured the gold or the red, the 

ir archeresses were greeted with an enthusiastic hand-clapping 
from the grand stand.” If grades of society are recognized at Al in 
their country, it may be that American “archeresses” belong to a 
class different from the corresponding one in this country; but Eng- 
lish ladies would certainly never acquiesce in such public applause. 
It would be as much out of harmony with their tastes and feelings 
as circus cries and hurdy-gurdys would be out of place on the archery 
= It is a noticeable fact that archery, as a pastime, has never 

n taken up in this country by any but ladies and gentlemen; 
but then, too, we are informed that in — of respectability, dress, 
and general “ tone,” the folks at the late Chicago meeting would 
do very well as a “ first-class o audience.” hat more could 
be desired ? To prattle with friends in the d stand and receive 
their congratulations is a pleasanter ways of spending the intervals 
between the ends than walking across the ground in a drizzling 
rain. It is too much to expect our keen, restless, pleasure-loving 
cousins to find amusement in plodding through a day’s archery 
with no more than the mere shooting and sense of rivalry to 
stimulate them. 

The actual shooting at Chicago will of course bear no comparison 
with that at any of our annual public competitions. Even at the short 
ranges of 30 and 40 yards, the scores of the ladies do not approach 
those of English ladies at 50 and 60 yards, and there is a still 

ter difference in the men’s shooting. At the Grand National 
Feid this year at Cheltenham the top score was 769, and the 
gentleman who made that score also made 966 and 920 at the 
Crystal Palace and Grand Western meetings of this year. At 
Chicago the top score was 546, and this would not have brought 
the American champion into the scores at Cheltenham, the 
seventh or lowest score prize being awarded on 601, On account of 
the ladies shooting at such different ranges in the two countries it 
is not possible to compare the respective results; but it may 
be mentioned that, whilst at Cheltenham the English cham- 


pioness made 708 shooting at 60 and 50 yards, the American 
championess made 548 at 50, 40, and 30 yards. 

At all the public meetings in this country the ordinary English 
“York Round” is shot by the gentlemen on each of thetwo days, the 
round consisting of 144 arrows—namely, 72 at 100 yards, 48 at 
80, and 24 at 60—and the prizes are decided on the scores of the 
double round. The ladies shoot 72 arrows on each day—namely, 
48 at 60 yards, and 24 at 50. But at the recent competition in 
America the gentlemen shot on the first day 48 arrows at 60 yards, 
and 96 at 80; on the second day, 72 at 100; and the same on the 
third day. They therefore shot the same number of arrows as 
comprise our York Round, and at the same ranges, but in three 
days instead of two, and in a totally different order. What they 
gain by the alterations we do not understand. The ladies on this 
occasion shot 48 arrows at 30 yards on the first day, 48 at 40 on 
the second, and 48 at 50 on the third; this constitutes their 
“ Double Columbia Round,” and is entirely different from the ladies’ 
“ National Round” in England, for the latter never shoot at the 
shorter ranges of 30 and 40 yards. There also appears to have been 
some supplementary shooting on each of the three days, in which the 
gentlemen shot at 50 and 40 yards, and the ladies at 30 and 20— 
ranges not used at all in this country. Gold medals, “ beautifully 
designed,” were won by the champion and championess, that for 
the latter being set with a solitaire diamond. In addition to the 
usual prizes for scores, hits, and best golds, at each and all dis- 
tances, there were some of a special character, one being a score- 
book for the lady who made most misses, and another a box of 
“ lily-white ” for the one who made most whites. 

On the whole, the Americans appear quite satisfied with the result 
of their first meeting, and we do not deny that they have acquitted 
themselves fairly well, bearing in mind the brief training they have 
had and their limited experience of orthodox archery. It remains 
to be seen whether their shooting will improve year by year. Itis 
probable that the Witchery of Archery, written by the brother of 
the new champion of America, has given an impetus to the develo 
ment of archery, notwithstanding the dissimilarity between the 
roving adventures he describes and the more business-like work at 
Chicago. Home-made weapons, such as he was wont to use on his 
hunting expeditions in the wild regions of Florida, would have 
availed little against the beautiful yew bows and the highly- 
finished arrows obtained from London to do duty at the recent 
meeting. But, given the best materials, will American ery 
ever approach the standard obtained in England, not by a sudden 
fit of emulation, but by the progressive growth of many genera- 
tions ? Enthusiasm and international rivalry must give way to 
steady practice and a more scientific knowledge of all that apper- 
tains to archery. We do not feel assured that archery has sud- 
denly taken root in America so deeply or so universally as is repre- 
sented; but whatever growth it has attained must be carefull 
encouraged and cultivated. Whether our cousins adopt the Sco 
roving range of 180 yards, the mixed range of the English York 
Round, or the short 12 pace range of the old North American 
Indians, it matters little, but we would recommend them, if they 
are in earnest, to be content for the present to keep in a beaten 
track, and not strive to surprise or startle the world. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


HE probable course of the Money Market during the next two 

or three months is giving rise to much anxious conjecture. 
When the outburst of Stock Exchange activity that occurred in 
June gave place to renewed distrust and rumours of financial 
difficulties in different parts of the country, the expectation spread 
that the autumn would witness a tight Money Market, and in 
some quarters a disposition was shown to insist upon higher 
rates for loans for long terms. As the summer advanced, and it 
became evident that the harvest would be the worst that has been 
known for many years, the expectation was strengthened that 
money would rule high in the autumn. It was clear that we 
should need even larger imports of wheat than we have required 
of late years, and it was ed that, to pay for these, we should 
have to send away gold. For a while, in the month of August, it 
seemed as if the expectation were about to be fulfilled even earlier 
than had been anticipated by those who entertained it. The pre- 
dicted export of gold to New York set in, and rates began to rise. 
But the excitement soon passed away. The New York demand 
for gold ceased, the diminution made in the Bank of England’s 
stock of bullion was in a large measure filled up from Paris, 
and rates gradually declined. Now the bullion in the Bank is 
within about three quarters of a million of its highest amount, dis- 
count rates are nearly as low as they were in the dullest period 
of the summer, and the demand for accommodation is of the 
slightest. Under these circumstances bankers and discount houses 
know not what conclusion to draw. And when they turn for 
enlightenment to the United States or the Continent, they are still 
more ey To the United States we have to for the 
t bulk of our food supplies in the coming year. All over the 
ontinent the harvests are deficient. Even Austria-Hungary, 
which is usually an exporter, will most probably this year have 
to import ; and Russia has a much smaller surplus to dispose of 
than been the case of late years. Thus the Americans are 
masters of the situation. But they do not seem disposed to take 
gold from us, and the best-informed opinion is to the effect that 
they will probably not take much. On the other hand, the 
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balance of trade with almost all Continental countries is in 
our favour, as bankers say. In other words, the debts due 
by Continental countries to England, for the moment at least, 
exceed those due by England to Continental countries. In 
consequence gold has for some weeks been coming to us from 
France, and still continues to come; while a very slight 
movement in the exchanges would bring it likewise trom other 
countries. Considering all that we hear of the decay of England’s 
trade, this is to most persons a very surprising and puzzling state 
ef things; but we need not dwell on that point now. To 
bankers it is a cause of no small perplexity, inasmuch as it 
seems to prove that whatever amount of guld may be sent from 
this country to New York will be fully replaced by arrivals from 
the Continent ; and that therefore, in spite of the reasons for 
expecting money to become dear, it will not beso. Is this the 
of the facts ? 

The first point which it is necessary clearly to understand is 
that there are but three possible causes of improved rates for 
‘money. The simplest and most beneficial is a great commercial 
demand arising out of the eager desire of merchants and manu- 
facturers to push their operations and seize a favourable oppor- 
tunity for seeliaing profits. But such a demand is at present quite 
out of the question. Whatever we may think of the prospects 
of a revival of trade, it is certain that it will not be so rapid as 
-much to aflect rates within the next couple of months. Another 
possible cause is an access of discredit provoked by financial or 
commercial disaster. We saw an extreme instance of this last 
year when the City of Glasgow Bank failed. This is a cause 
which in the nature of things cannot be foreseen, and therefore it 
would be mere waste of time to discuss whether it is now to be 
apprehended. The third possible cause of higher rates of discount, 
and the only cause with which we need now concern ourselves, 
isa drain of gold. This could not go on for any length of time 
without affecting rates; and, if sufficiently long continued, it 
would produce very high rates. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the stock of bullion now possessed by the Bank 
of England is exceptionally great, and that we could afford 
to with a good many millions without serious incon- 
venience. It does not appear probable that the United States 
will take from us many millions, To send gold across the 
Atlantic costs a considerable amount in freight, insurance, and 
commission, and unless it is absolutely required, it will not 
be sent. The Americans will prefer to buy goods or some 
of their own securities. For three years in succession the 
agricultural classes in the United States—that is, the great bulk 
of the people—have enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. Their crops 
have been immense,and have commanded a ready sale in Europe. 
They have, therefore, been in a position to increase their expendi- 
ture, which had been painfully cut down in the previous bad times, 
and naturally they are doing so, Already the revival of trade in the 
United States is unmistakable. And it will be strange if Americans, 
having the command of the English market, do not largely increase 
their purchases of English goods. Those, again, who want neither 
English goods nor gold will in many cases take American bonds 
and shares held in this country, as has been done to a large extent 
during the past two years. And, lastly, others will pay for pur- 
chases in India, China, and Brazil by assigning the debts due to 
them in England. All this is said on the common assumption 
that the debt of England to the United States is at present very 
heavy; but it is by no means certain that such is the fact. 
— our increased purchases of corn and meat, cotton and 
to , there must be set, in the first place, the freights 
earned by the English ships in which at least five-sixths of 
the whole trade between the two countries is conveyed across 
the Atlantic; and, in the second place, the interest due to 
Englishmen on their investments of all kinds in the United 
States. But whether the debt is large or small, it is clear that 
gold will not be taken by the United States unless it is abso- 
lutely required ; and, assuming always that there is no shock to 
credit, there appears no reason to suppose that many millions will 

uired. ‘he closing of the refunding operations last month 
cai a stringency in the New York money market, and it is 
possible that something of the same kind, though in a milder form, 
may recur before the present month is ended. But those opera- 
tions are now so nearly completed that they can hardly 
occasion any serious difficulty; and if they do not, there re- 
mains only the “moving of the crops” to withdraw money 
from the New York market. This was a fruitful source of trouble 
some years ago ; but banking facilities have been greatly developed 
in the West since then, and the better opinion now is that there 
will be little disturbance of the market from this cause. What 
we have been saying of course does not imply that, if circum- 
stances prove favourable, there will be no further export of gold 
to New York, but only that the export will in all probability be 
so moderate as to occasion no inconvenience here. 

It may sound like a paradox to say that while a large export of 
gold to America on our own account is not probable, it is vet pos- 
sible on French account. Paris, as we have already stated, is steadily 
sending us bullion; and what is there, it may be asked, to turn 
back the current? It must be remembered, however, that France 
is sending us gold, not because she owes us any large amount, 
but because she finds it more convenient in a great number of 
cases to settle her debt to the United States in London than in 
New York. Itis by no means impossible that she may have to 


discontinue these remittances of bullion, and, on the contrary, may 
be obliged to take it from us either for the Paris or the New York | 


market. For months past an extraordinary speculative mania hag 
raged in Paris; and when a drain of gold, such as now is proceed- 
ing from the French capital, sets in in the midst of a speculative 
mania, we all know what to expect. In the present instance there 
are special reasons why this drain should cause anxiety. For three 
years in succession the gold in the Bank of France hes been 
diminishing and the silver increasing ; and the present drain, com- 
ing at the end of this process, is obviously calculated to alarm the 
Bank for its stock of gold. It will not be surprising, therefore, 
if the Bank of France should put a prohibitive price on its gold, and, 
should such a step be taken, Souk merchants will have no means 
of paying for their wheat imports from the United States except 
by obtaining gold in London. We are thus led to the conclusion 
that, although a large export of gold to New York on our own 
account is by no means probable, it is not impossible that such an 
export may take place on French account, and consequently that 
the course of the Money Market during the next few weeks 
bafiles all calculation. 


| THE ST. LEGER, 


“TNHE St. Leger, or the History of a Mare,” would in many 

instances make a good title for an account of the 
great three-year-old race at Doncaster. Until four days 
before the late St. Leger we heard enough about “the mare,” 
whenever the race was mentioned, to make us tired of her 
sex. Last season the two-year-old Wheel of Fortune won 
every race for which she started, like a machine, laying back her 
ears and bounding away from all her opponents the moment her 
jockey called upon her to do so. Perhaps it could scarcely be said 
that she was a very magnificent-looking filly, but it was a treat to 
see her gallop. This spring the same sort of thing began again, 
and she had thickened out and improved in appearance. She won 
the One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, the Prince of Wales's Stakes 
at Ascot, and the Yorkshire Oaks, with the most ridiculous ease. 
The value of her winnings amounted to the respectable figure of 
19,7401. 10s, Her next race was the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
and 3 to I was betted upon her chance. When the horses 
were running in, Ruperra was leading, and everybody expected 
Wheel of Fortune to go up to him and canter in an easy 
winner as usual; but for the first time in her life she was seen to 
struggle, as if the pace or the distance were too much for her, and 
she was at Ruperra’s heels when the winning-post was . It 
would be impossible to describe the excitement caused among 
racing men by this defeat. Racing matters had been rather dull 
of late; and, as the Turf owes its popularity mainly to the excite- 
ment which it produces, this piece of “agony” came just in time 
to save the St. Leger from being a singularly uninteresting race. 
Yet one could not but regret that so good a mare as Wheel of 
Fortune had lost for ever her reputation of never having been 
beaten. After all, this very sensational bit of racing was not a 
novelty, for in the year 1874 Wheel of Fortune's half-sister A 
logy had, like-her, won the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, 
as well as another race, and had then been beaten in the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes, when 2 to 1 was laid on her. Ten years pre- 
viously Blair Athol, the winner of the Derby as well as of races at 
Ascot and Goodwood, had started as good a favourite for the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes as Apology did when she ran, and yet he was 
easily beaten by a 20to1 outsider. Both Apvlogy and Blair 
Athol started first favourites for the St. Leger, in spite of their 
defeats, and both justified their favouritism by winning that race. 
Throughout the summer Wheel of Fortune had been a singularly 
hot favourite for the St. Leger, and although she lost favour 
considerably after her defeat in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, she 
remained first favourite until the following Monday, when a strong 
feeling of opposition set in against her, and the betting became 
revolutionized in a manner that was a fair imitation of a panic on 
the Stock Exchange. For one afternoon Sir Bevys was first 
favourite, but the next day found Wheel of Fortune in her old posi- 
tion at the head of the quotations. As the week went on she 
became a better and a better favourite, until it almost seemed as #f 
her defeat in the Great Yorkshire Stakes had not prejudiced her 
popularity. All went well until the Thursday, when telegrams 
were despatched in all directions that the mare was lame. On 
Thureday morning she came out as usual, apparently all right, and 
after taking a couple of short cunters, she was sent for a good 
“gallop of # mile and a half, with Ringleader and Jannette, the 
winner of last year’s St. Leger; but when she was pulled up she 
was very lame on her near foreleg, and all hopes of her winning, 
or even running, for the St. Leger were at an end. 

But racing men do not trouble their heads much about broken- 
down horses, however celebrated they may have been when sound, 
and instead of indulging in any romantic regrets over the 
dethronement of Wheel of Fortune, they set to work to 
establish another first favourite in her stead. Sir Bevys, the 
winner of the Derby, as a two-year-old had been but a third- 
rate performer; but ais only race this year had been the Derby, 
aod in that affair he had done all that could have been ex- 

cted of the very best racehorse in the world. On the other 

nd, he is a coarse-looking horse, and not so free a mover as 
judges of racehorses like to see; and, worst of all, there were 
ugly rumours of his “making a noise” in his gallops. Horses 
may make a noise from various causes. They may suffer from a 
thickening or from an ulceration of the mucous membrane, er 
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from paralysis of the muscles of the respiratory organs. The 
same apparent result may be caused by a peculiar affection of the 
larynx, and many horses which are what is technically termed 
“high-blowers” are very noisy without being unsound. It is 
often a nice question whether a racehorse who is noisy is affected 
in such a manner as to interfere with his speed when hard pressed. 
It may be remembered that before the Derby there were great 
disputes as to whether there was any truth in the report that 
Charibert was a roarer, and it frequently happens eles a 
great three-year-old race that one of the favourites is distrusted on 
this ground. Sir Bevys was the horse that lay under suspicion on 
the present occasion. His admirers, however, urged that he had 
made exactly the same noise before the Derby, and that, as it 


was an axiom among racing men that no roarer ever won the | 
This was a very neat 
syllogism, and, if its first and second terms were correct, it was | 
Ruperra could boast of being | 
the only horse that had beaten Wheelof Fortune. Inthe early part of | 


Derby, Sir Bevys could not be a roarer. 
evidently difficult of contradiction. 


last season he had been the best public performer of his age. Then 
he had gone out of form, and this year he had run execrably until 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap, when he had performed the feat of 
beating the supposed invincible mare. His enemies declared that 
it was a fluke, while his admirers said that he had returned to 
form for the first time since his early victories as a two-year-old. 
Rayon d’Or had all his life been a very uncertain runner. In the 
Two Thousand he seemed to be going extremely well until within 
a short distance of the enclosure, and then he had suddenly given 
way in a most inexplicable manner. He had run miserably in the 
Derby, and he had been beaten with the greatest ease in the 
Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot. Then he had brightened up, 
and had succeeded in beating Charibert and Visconti at Ascot, 
and at Goodwood he had given Ruperra 2 lbs., and beaten him 
by six lengths. Up to Midsummer he had been slackly put 
together and angular, but lately he had laid on a great deal of 
muscle, and was altogether much improved in appearance. For a 
day or so before the race he was made first favourite, but at 
the start he and Sir Bevys were equal favourites. Zut, 
his stable companion and half-brother, was another uncertain 
runner. He had won the French Derby, as well as one or two 
other valuable races, but most of his running had been very bad. 
Another French horse who was to take part in the St. Leger was 
Salteador. This horse had both beaten and been beaten by Zut. 
He had won several valuable races, and had run a good second 
in the Grand Prix de Paris to Nubienne, whom he had 
previously beaten. It will thus be observable that the 
running of the French candidates was wonderfully “ in and out.” 
When horses take it in turns to beat each other, public form be- 
comes a mere farce. Robbie Burns was fancied at one time. 
He is a good-looking horse with a curby hock. He had been 
beaten twice last year and twice this, and then he suddenly began 
a successful career, beating Reconciliation at Redcar, Mycene at 
Stockton, and Coromandel II. (the second in the Oaks) at York. 
Shortly after his arrival at Doncaster it was generally understood 
that he had met with some kind of accident; and it is a curious 
fact that each of the following versions of his mishap was given 
in the newspapers as authentic. He had hurt himself at Rich- 
mond; he hurt himself in his box on the railway in his 
journey to Doncaster; he had hurt himself after his arrival at 
Doncaster; he had hit his leg; he had wrenched his hock; he 
had been run into by a cab; he had strainéd himself when 
rearing. Whatever may have been the real cause of his 
misadventure, we can only say that he was able to start for 
the St. Lezer, though he was nowhere at the finish. Palmbearer 
had been second in the Derby; but, although he had won three 
unimportant races, his other age | had been bad, and so 
lately as the-20th of August he run a miserable third to 
Rycerski and Khamseen at Stockton after odds had been laid w 
him. Visconti had been third in the Derby; but, though fall of 
quality, he is a small horse, and he had run five times this season 
without a single success. Exeter had beaten Ruperra and a good 
field of three-year-olds in a Biennial Stakes at Ascot; but his 
other running during the season had been very bad, so there were 
but slight grounds for imagining him to have any chance of 
winning the St. Leger. Nevertheless certain judges had a 
fancy for him, because he was backward in the first half of the 
season, and had lately made much improvement, and he had the 
reputation of being a fine stayer. Lansdown had been a good 
two-year-old; but this season he had been ailing. At one time 
he had recovered sufficiently to be put into regular training for 
the St. Leger, and then he given way again. Shortly before 
the race he again got better, and his trainer made a valiant effort 
to get him as fit as circumstances would ullow. 

e have dwelt at some length on the antecedent circumstances 
of the St. Leger, because they were more interesting than the race 
itself. Indeed, it would be difficult to conceive a duller affair than 
the late St. Leger. One horse made all the running, and won in 
a common canter by four or five lengths, and that horse was Rayon 
d@Or. This is the simple history of the race, and there is little 
else worth saying about it. Marshall Scott broke down and his 
jockey had to get off and lead him home. Ruperra was a bad 
second and Exeter was third. Sir Bevys was ninth, and it is 
_ that he would not have won the Derby if that race 


run over turf instead of through mud. It is probable 
that Rayon d’Or will often be quoted as an instance of a great, 
angular, overgrown colt filling out into a racehorse of high quality. 
There can be no doubt that he has improved much of late, aad 


that he has laid on a great deal of muscle; but it should 
not be forgotten that some of his early running was far 
too good to be that of avery backward colt, while some of his 
work was execrable. His defeat of Charibert at Doncaster, two 
days after that horse had beaten him, his easy success in the Clear- 
well Stakes when carrying the highest weight, and his victory by 
five lengths in the Glasgow Stakes, were not the performances of 
a backward two-year-old; yet some of his running last year was 
as bad as the form he showed in the Two Thousand and Derby 
this season, and, for our part, we shall be prepared to see him run 
quite as badly and as well again. It is very much to be regretted 
that Wheel of Fortune was prevented from taking part in the 
St. Leger, and there can be no doubt that her victory would have 
been a most popular one. Fortunately the Leger day this year 
was fine, and the field that went to the start was a large one, but 
the race itself was far from being exciting. There was not much 
cheering at Rayon d’Or’s success. 


REVIEWS. 


. BIGELOW’S PLACITA ANGLO-NORMANNICA.* 


igre is one of the books of which it may be said with verbal truth 
that little in them is new, but which are nevertheless real and 
valuable additions to our knowledge, and represent ne as much 
expenditure of thought and labour as those which bring forward 
for the first time materials hitherto unknown. Mr. Bigelow has not 
attempted to discover new authorities for the early history of 
English law, nor does he print anything not printed Selec. He 
has undertaken and performed something even better worth doing. 
He has gone through the vast mass of published records and 
chronicles of the Anglo-Norman period, has picked out every- 
thing that could fairly be taken and trusted as the report of 
a judicial proceeding, and has arran the whole in order 
of time, adding names and head-notes, as modern law reporters 
do, and giving a few necessary explanations, but otherwise 
leaving the cases to tell their own story. What he has to say 
by way of general remark is contained in a short but excellent 
introduction. Obviously the thing could not have been done 
save by an editor who combined the technical knowledge of 
an English lawyer, including knowledge of the law in its 
earlier stages, with the tastes and aptitudes of an historian. We 
may be thankful that in Mr, Bigelow an editor is found who 

all these qualifications. At the same time we observe 
that, while work like Mr. Bigelow’s does honour to American 
learning, it is not exactly an honour to English learning and 
jurisprudence that we leave our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic to compete almost unaided with the insatiable industry 
of German scholars for the elucidation of our own legal anti- 
quities. It isa matter in which, to speak plainly, we have been 
scandalously remiss ; and our recent improvements in legal educa- 
tion, well meant and useful as they are,do not seem calculated 
to remedy this particular evil. It is a curious and eminently 
English proceeding to make law students pass in the Institutes, 
aud put a heavy artificial premium on the study of Roman law 
and of a miscellaneous mass of the philosophy and archeology of 
law which we choose to call jurisprudence, while the history and 
development of our own system are utterly neglected. The history of 
English law is yet to be written as it deserves. Probably the man 
to do it, when it is done, will be either a German or an American. 
We can only hope that it will be an American; partly for 
kindred’s | fellowship’s sake, y because in that case the 
history will be readable. Meanwhile the demand for works on 
early English history and law is actually greater, we believe, in 
America than here; and so it may be, though it should not, with 
this very book of Mr. Bigelow's. 

The great interest of the time covered by the cases here col- 
lected—namely, from the Conquest to the end of the twelfth 
century—consists in its being a period of transition, as Mr. 
Bigelow points out in his introduction. ‘The purely nic in- 
stitutions of the i time are partly superseded, partly 
thrust into the background, and partly transformed by Norman 
law and administration. And, as in the archaic stages of law 
procedure swallows up almost ing else, it is mostly in 
changes of procedure that the.transition is manifested :— 

The typical procedure of the Anglo-Saxons, the ordeal, is joined by the 
typical procedure of the Normans, the duel, and lingers on and finally, in 
the thirteenth century, dies out beside it ; while the newly introduced pro- 
cedure of the inquisition, soon developing into the possessory and petitory 
actions of real property law, and at the same time revealing the very 
features of the jury system, advances steadily to commanding influence 
and to permanent place. Beside the old purely verbal procedure, the 
Norman procedure by writ has taken firm root, and forms of action begin 
to appear, though as yet failing to give promise of the subtleties and con- 
flicts of their later stage. 

Mr. Bigelow discusses in some detail the of trial by the 
inquisition of a stated number of impartial men, whence was de- 

ped the assize, which appears as a fixed institution in Glanvill, 
and ultimately the modern trial by jury. The practical supplant- 
ing of trial by battle in civil causes by the great assize—“ regale 

* Placita Anglo-Normannica: Law Cases from William I. to Richard I. 
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quoddam beneficium clementia principis de consilio procerum 
ulis indultum ”—is celebrated by Glanvill in language almost 
rising to enthusiasm, and (what is more remarkable) showing a dis- 
tinct perception of the intrinsic absurdity of the duel as a mode 
of deciding questions of fact. Mr. Bigelow then proceeds, with 
all the de ight of a biologist hunting among fossil forms for the 
remote ancestors of living species, to trace the development—not 
without fluctuation—of the writs which again, when we come 
to Glanvill, appear as part of a settled judicial procedure. On 
the clause in the Provisions of Oxford (1258) which put an 
end to the king’s power of issuing writs at will, Mr. Bigelow 
observes that it “was in reality a limitation of what is 
sometimes called the king’s equitable powers.” Mr. Bigelow him- 
self does not seem to approve the name, and we think it unfor- 
tunate as involving an anachronism. The Provisions of Oxford 
must rather be taken as parcel of the general constructive and 
defining work of the thirteenth century, marking off the provinces, 
till then hardly separated, of the judicial and the executive power. 
The distinct and regulated jurisdiction of the Courts of Common 
Law grew out of a half executive, half judicial authority exer- 
cised by the king as he thought best in the particular case, even as 
at a later time the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery grew out 
of an authority which was in its inception wholly extra-legal. At 
this day the sovereign appears as the direct fountain of justice in 
one tribunal, and one only, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; which however, we need hardly say, can claim no anti- 
qniy in its present form. 
. Bigelow discredits the statement made in several 7 
in the Year Books of Edward ITI, that in the time of Henry III. 
the king could be sued in the same way as a subject. But since 
Mr. Bigelow wrote his introduction another volume of early Year 
Books (33-35 Edward I.) has been published by the Record 
Office ; and it affords better evidence on this point than any that 
was known before. A case there reported, and specially noticed 
by Mr. Horwood in his preface, shows that in 1307 it was under- 
stood that in times writ, of or of the 
ion, lay we inst ing.” e evidence, positive 
is by of Mr, Brinton Coxe 


and Mr. Horwood, that the right of suing the king was first given | 
by certain ordinances of 1259 which followed on the Provisions of | 


Oxford. If this was so, the absence of all mention of such a right 
in the period covered by Mr. Bigelow’s collection is at once 
explained. 

Mr. Bigelow gives his readers to understand that he has in pre- 
paration a full history of Anglo-Norman Procedure. Our good 
wishes for his success in this undertaking are qualified only by the 
regret we have already expressed at the absence of English hands 
from a field of labour where so much is to be reaped, and so much 
lost time to be redeemed. We shall now call attention to a few 
of the many points of interest presented by the records of early 

lish litigation which he has brought into a connected view. 

ne of the first things to strike a modern reader is the very 
large proportion of cases in which ecclesiastical bodies are parties. 
In the early part of the twelfth century we find the monks of 
Abingdon constantly in litigation with various persons, and mostly 
successful, Their affairs appear to have been conducted with great 
skill and energy by their Abbot Faritius, who, as we learn from 


the Chronicle, was an Italian by birth, and noted for his command | 


of secular learning. Later in the same century there are several 
cases relating to the monastery of Gloucester. Both houses not 
only established their rights against encroaching neighbours, 
unruly tenants, and other persons who refused them customary 
dues, but procured for themselves exemptions from tolls and dues 
to the Crown, which at last became universal, or nearly so. It is 
worth notice that in one of the Abingdon cases there is a grant 
with an express clause against alienation ; and, in an earlier one 
(temp. William I.), the king’s grant is called “ imperialibus 
raaniatis,” an affectation introduced before the Conquest, and not 
usually met with for a long time afterwards. Under Henry VIII. 
the Crown of England is again described as imperial. 

The reasons why ecclesiastical matters take up so much of the 
records of the time are probably various. Religious corporations 
could better afford to go to law than other people, and delays of 
procedure, and difficulties of communication, together with the 
necessity of giving large and arbitrary fees to bring cases before the 
King’s Court at all, must have made the expenses very heavy. On 
the other hand, they were less able than otL’r people to fight, and 
we may give them credit for having been less willing. It must be 
posers, a also that minor disputes and offences were dealt with, 
not by the King’s Court or Justices, but by the County Courts and 
other local tribunals, which may have preserved an archaic formal 

ure long after the Conquest, and certainly administered, as 
we know from Glanvill, a great variety of particular laws and 
customs. Suing in the hog ‘a Court was a luxury roughly com- 
parable to appealing to the House of Lords in modern times; and 
it is quite conceivable that ecclesiastical corporations were the 
chief suitors who found it worth while. But perhaps a more cer- 
tain reason, aud anyhow a material one, is that the ecclesiastics 
were the only persons who kept any methodical records, for the 
Courts had not yet begun to so, The most full and exact re- 
ports used by air. Bigelow are from the annals of churches and 
monasteries, in which the lawsuits of the house naturally held a 
prominent place. 

In two cases of grants to churches—one to the Abbot of 
| manor William Rufus, and the other to the Abbot of 

oucester 


investiture per cultellum, that is, the symbolical delivery of a knife 
to complete the grant, corresponding to the livery of seisin of 
later times. In the earlier case a memorial of the grant was 
written on the handle of the knife; as was done with a knife 
used in the same way as the token of a grant to Notre Dame at 
Paris, and said to be still preserved there. We have not noticed any 
other trace of symbolical investiture, which, however, must have 
been pretty common. In other parts of Europe it assumed an 
enormous number of different forms according to local custom or 
caprice, as the curious reader may see in Du Cange, s. v. Investt- 
tura. The livery per cultellum was one of the recognized forms to 
be met with almost everywhere. The ecclesiastical courts, or 
rather, perhaps, courts held by ecclesiastics, appear in considerable 
activity. In 1121 the Bishop of Bath held a plea of lands ina 
case where the priory of Bath was concerned, and showed some 
independence in his conduct. The judgment of the Bishop’s court 
was afterwards confirmed by the king’s writ, which acknowledges 
its jurisdiction. It is difficult, however, to suppose that this was 
the Court Christian; possibly it was a secular court held by the 
bishop as lord of the but the report does not make this clear. 
Some time earlier the Abbot of Battel held a special court, under 
the authority of a royal writ, to try a charge of peculation against 
a late steward of the abbey. The defendant and his friends, after 
being sumptuously entertained by the abbot, declined to answer 
except in their own county, whereupon the abbot locked them all 
in till the case was heard and determined. A writ of Henry I. of 
uncertain date commands all tenants in a certain wapentake to do 
suit and service at the Bishop of Lincoln’s Court; the reason of 
the Crown’s interest in the Bishop of Lincoln’s rights being main- 
tained is given with delightful simplicity—“ ne perdam pecuniam 
meam quam episcopus mihi inde reddere debet.” In this last case 
the court is plainly a secular one. 

In 1177 there is a dispute between the monastery of Bodmin 
and that of St. Mevennus (the Cornish Mewan?) in Brittany 
for the body of St. Petroc, the founder of the Bodmin house. 
This is not properly an English case, as the matter was decided 
in Brittany, whither the body had been carried otf As to 
one or two other cases it may be thought doubtful whether they 
are quite within the editor's chosen province. The case of 
Ailward, who was made whole by St. Thomas of Canterbury 
after being convicted and mutilated on a false charge of theft, 
is reported by Mr. Bigelow after the manner called rationalist 
in Germany; that is, he cuts out the miraculous part and 
leaves the non-miraculous part to stand as fact. But evidentl. 
the purpose for which the story was told makes the whole of it 
suspicious, though it may well enough be taken as representing 
the procedure of the time. In the same way Mr. Bigelow’s head- 
note to one of the earliest cases in the book suppresses the incident 
of St. Dunstan appearing in a vision to Lanfranc and encouraging 
him to maintain his cause, which, however, is not material enough 
to throw doubt on the rest. Again, some of the proceedings re- 
corded are of an ambiguous kind, so that we can hardly tell 
whether they should be considered as judicial acts or as discus- 
sions of affairs of State for the better information of the Crown. 
Judicial functions, as we have said, were not yet clearly defined. 
On the whole, it is well to err on the side of liberality in a collec- 
tion of this kind. The only complaint of any substance we have 
to make is that the book hes a mere shadow of an index. A real 
index would add much to its usefulness, 


A MONUMENT TO THACKERAY. 


ix the preface to the first cheap edition of his poems Leigh 
Hunt discourses very pleasantly on the desire an author has to 
see his works circulating beyond the range of well-to-do readers, 
and coming within the reach of clerks, governesses, and other 
excellent persons, who have a taste for good literature but not the 
money to buy it. If it is gratifying to an author’s vanity to 
be passed in this unceremonious way through thousands of hands, 
it is surely even more pleasing to be immortalized in a row of large 
volumes, splendid in wide margins, bold type, and costly illustra- 
tions. We do not remember that any other modern English writer 
has received this particular compliment in so generous a measure as 
Thackeray has from the publishers of the monumental edition be- 
fore us. Neither Dickens nor Mr. Tennyson, in spite of their vast 
popularity and the facility with which their works lend themselves to 
illustration, has been edited in so sumptuous a form. The collected 
series of the writings of Sheridan Knowles—the tribute, we believe, 
of a personal friend—alone approaches this edition of Thackeray in 
magnificence ; and that was printed privately, and for a very few 
subscribers. Théophile Gautier, with his instinct for luxury and 
colour, defined a nice-looking book as that Which had most whiteand 
least black on a page. He would have been thoroughly satisfied 
with the new Thackeray, which, with its thick leaves and 
paper, is a veritable édition de luxe, without reaching that affecta- 
tion of narrow type which made the wits of the Commonwealth 
compare Sir John Suckling’s private edition of Aglawra to a baby 
in the big bed of Ware. e can point with some national pride 
to the volumes before us when French publishers confront us with 
their exquisite array of italic type and Whatman paper. 

We do not, indeed, desire to get our Esmond or our Pendennis in a 
type too genteel and fantastic to be read by common mortals. Messrs. 


* The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 24 vols. Smith, Elder, 
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Smith and Elder have, however, provided us with a type which is 
very plain and business-like, and eminently comfortable to the eyes. 
People fortunate enough to be staying at a country house whose 
library contains these four-and-twenty substantial volumes can take 
them into the garden one by one, and, under no great apprehension 
of the quiet grey cover, can re-read the old delightful stories 
at their ease. volume is illustrated with proofs from the 
original blocks, and in those cases in which no illustrations 
existed some of the best artists of the day have contributed draw- 
ings. Mr. Trollope, in his recent biography or critical memoir 
of Thackeray, has pronounced in favour of the great novelist’s 
illustrations of his own work, on the ground that, though very 
poor in point of art, they represent more exactly than any one 
else’s drawings can do, the scene as it passed through the creator's 
brain. We are inclined in great measure to agree with the 
biographer. The author's designs must be looked upon as lite- 
rary, not artistic, productions, and be used merely as a sign-post 
to his meaning. There can be no doubt that, seen from this 
point of view, they have great interest, more especially as 
the young draughtsmen of the present generation, though often 
keenly alive to beauty, and Jearned in their treatment of form, and 
of light and shade, are, as a rule, less happy than their predecessors 
in catching and rendering expression, The reason probably is that 
they work less from memory and fancy, and more from nature ; but 
this fact, although it gives their drawings a special intrinsic value, 
makes them less valuable as illustrations of action or humour. 
This is curiously exemplified in the case of The Four Georges, the 
insufficient illustration of which by the author has in the present 
edition been eked out by some clever drawings of Mr, Frank 
Dicksee’s. We all know the ludicrous study of Sir Robert 
Walpole, with his jack-boots on, dashing into the chamber of the 
Prince of Wales to announce to him the death of his father, King 
George I. The design is exceedingly bald and weak, yet it gives 
everything which Thackeray desired to emphasize in the story, 
and to bring up before our minds. We see irate royalty, with its 
indle legs, starting up from the sofa, with its absurdly elaborate 
nightcap on its shrewd and vulgar head. We also see the 
ardent and. corpulent Sir Robert, oblivious of insult, doggedly 
determined without the least delay to deliver his surprising 
news. We have the scene thoroughly before us, in spite 
of the bald art of the designer. Now let us turn to the neigh- 
bouring plate, in which Mr. Dicksee has illustrated the pretty story 
that Johnson tells, of how the actresses all bowed and smiled to him 
before they went upon the stage. The drawing is a charming piece 
of workmanship, but it does not tell its story. Dr. Johnson, with 
avery grave face, as though he were censuring the pretty actresses 
who curtsey to him, stands with his back to the stage-door, while 
Topham Beauclerk, who is in front of him, with his hat on, seems 
to indicate the ladies, as though explaining some misconduct of 
theirs to the Doctor. There is no smile on any of the faces, and 
Johnson, in particular, looks actually scared. It would be impos- 
sible, without a reference to the text, to discover what the incident 
so illustrated was. In this extreme case it does certainly seem 
that Thackeray gives greater aid to the reader than Mr. Dicksee, 
though we may easily exaggerate even Thackeray's fidelity to his 
own text. For instance, in the drawing called ‘“‘ Ave Ozsar,’ 
which we have described above, Thackeray has depicted the 
Prince on a sofa, in a State apartment, although in the body of 
the book he says that he was in bed, in a bedroom. An amusing 
instance of the same inconsistency occurs in The Rose and the Ring, 
where Gruffanuff and the Princess are shown presenting the bun 
to Betsinda, both whose feet are bare, although in the text special 
pa pre is laid on the fact that she had one shoe on; 
in the next page, although the action is only five minutes 
later, Betsinda is represented dancing wefore the King and Queen 
with quite a different appearance, diiferent clothes, and this time 
with one shoe on. So we see that even the author is not always to 
be trusted, and the probability is that most people of imagination 
form in their own minds a portrait of Becky Sharp or of Harry 
Warrington which is as different as possible from the author's, and 
which no persuasion of his would induce them to give up. 

The Ballads are announced as containing for the first time a 
complete and exhaustive collection of those poems, which are ouly 
now beginning to take that position in literature which their wit, 
skill, and pathos demand. To illustrate this volume the services of 
several artists of recent note have been called in, Mrs. Butler contri- 
butes a very spirited drawing of Abd-el-Kader at Toulon, his white 
burnous streaming in the wind, while his steed rushes onward ina 
simoom of dust. Mr. John Collier has a fascinating sketch of Peg 
of Limavaddy scouring the kettle, which goes far to refute the 
poet's declaration that ‘the best of lead and of indiarubber never 
could depict that sweet kettle-rubber.” Mr. Collier has been 
somewhat less successful in illustrating ‘“ Mrs. Katherine’s Lan- 
tern.” The student of fashion will be delighted with the contrast 
between the elegant lady of 1879, drawn by Mr. Furniss, that 
forms the head-piece of “ a. be Birthday,” and the no less 
elegant lady of 1849, drawn by Thackeray, that adorns ‘‘ The Cane- 
bottomed Chair,” on the very next page. Butof all the illustrations 
in this volume of the Poems, those by Mr. Du Maurier, devoted to 
“The Great Cossack Epic,” seem tous the mostdelightful. The draw- 
ing that shows how “ the Cossacks rushed in and suddenly took the 
citie” is especially beyond praise. It is at once intensely funny 
and grimly terrible. We look from a tower within the city down 
upon a corner of the wall which is being scaled at every point by an 
army of the most ferocious-looking rascals that have ever been 
seen ; all of them are laughing, chattering, shouting, and brandish- 


ing weapons; their leader, a dreadful Teutonic person with spec- 
tacles and a meerschaum pipe, has enenty gee sabe the street, and 
is taking aim at something with a blun of unusual size. 
Almost as good as this is the design which represents Friar 
Hyacinth floating down the Dnieper with the whole bevy of monks 
and fathers, and the statue of St. Sophy to boot, aes together 
on the expanse of his waterproof mantle, It is ult to know 
which to admire most in this drawing, the marvellous humour of it 
or the genuine feeling for beauty displayed in the treatment of the 
river and of the old city obscure against the blaze of the sunset. 
There seems to be only one new bibliographical point cleared up 
in this new edition; but that is a point of especial importance. 
Various false readings, lax renderings, and unwarranted additions 
have by degrees crept into the text of the famous lyric of Little 
Billee, and the publishers deserve our thanks for having very learn- 
edly and gravely sifted the evidence in favour of each version. 
Strange to say, there are those on whom the peculiar qualities of 
this pom produce no impression, and who perceive its elevated 
m tendency as little as its striking literary excellence. To 
these persons, but to no others, we owe an apology for offering to 
oe the only genuine text of Little Biliee, as never before pub- 
‘ There were three sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a boat and went to sea, 
Bat first with beef and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 
There was gorging Jack and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Billee. 
Now when they had got as far as the Equator, 
They’d nothing left but one split pea. 
Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“1 am extremely hungaree.” 
To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 
“ We've nothing left, we must eat we.” 
Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“ With one another we shouldn’t agree ! 
There’s little Bill, he’s young and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he. 
“Oh! Billy, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the button of your chimee.” 
When Bill received this intimation 
He used his pocket handkerchie. 
“ First let me say my catechism, 
Which my poor mammy taught to me.” 
“ Make haste, make haste,” says guzzling Jimmy, 
While Jack pulled out his snickersnee. 
So Billy went up to the main-top gallant mast, 
And down he fell on his bended knee. 
He scarce had come to the twelfth commandment 
When up he jumps. “There’s land I see ; 
“ Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee ; 
There’s the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.” 
So when they got on board of the Admiral’s, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee ; 
But as for little Bill they made him 
The Captain of a Seventy-three. 


The twenty-fourth volume, which contains Lovel the Widower 
and Denis Duval, closes with a very interesting and suggestive 
essay on the writings of Thackeray by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which, 
although deprecating the notion that it forms at all a harmo- 


nious or exhaustive criticism, is ” full of brilliant points, and 


su in our opinion, Mr. Trollope’s genial attempt at charac- 
terization. Mr. Stephen is especially happy in such little touches 
as the el between the external description of the Battle of 


Waterloo in Vanity Far and the similar study in the Chartreuse 
de Parme of Henry Beyle (De Stendhal). In conclusion, we 
cannot but congratulate the publishers of this edition on havi 
produced a series of volumes which do honour at once to English 
bibliography and to the name of Thackeray. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXCISE.* 


OBERT BURNS was an exciseman ; but it was reserved for 
Mr. John Owens, supervisor, to reveal to the public that 
excise has a literature. Not merely has he compiled an encyelo- 
ia of all the facts that a gauger or a rider can desire to know ; in- 
cidentally he has also collected'a considerable body of curious details 
which will interest persons who never heard of an acetometer or 
made use of Somerville’s Ready Reckoner. Mr. Owens has adopted, 
for facility of reference. an alphabetical arrangement. The result 
for the unprofessional reader, who reads right on simply because 
he does not know what to look for in particular, is something like 
that produced by cutting a Yorkshire pie. A chapter on the Soap 
duty elbows one on Songs.’ From the Lancashire Distress Fund we 
are plunged into Leadbetter’s “ Royal Manual” for the gauging of 
warm worts. Douglas's Turnstile is the prelude to a remark on 
John Dryden. The effect of having the attention suddenly 
wrenched away from the mystery known as “entry ” in the excise- 
man’s diction to a collection of more or less touching epitaphs on 
deceased officers of the department might be trying to any one who 
understood the subject of the volume technically. For the ordinary 
and uninstructed intelligence there is something agreeable in the 


* Plain Papers.—A History of the Excise. By John Owens. Linlith- 
gow. 1879. 
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way in which a technical note on cross calli has for its next 
neighbour a budget of excise experiences of Burns. 

r. Owens has studied the history of his department with enthu- 
siasm. A reference to excise is, we are told, to be found in the 
Book of Ezra; but in England, at any rate, Mr. Owens is content 
to date the invention from the reign of King Charles I. King 
Charles had the odium, and the Parliament the profit. Fifteen 

after the Royal counsellors in 1628 had enraged the country 
ae scheming for its introduction, the House of Commons, under 
the guidance of Pym, actually established the imposition. In 1642 
the Goan had declared ‘false and scandalous” the rumour that 
it was about to “assess every man’s pewter and other commodi- 
ties.” In 1643 the rumour proved only too true. The people 
murmured, but had to pay. One woman at Henley for grum- 
bling had her tongue nailed to a tree on market-day, with a 
lacard setting forth her crime fastened to her back. Oliver 
bromwell continued the exaction, alleging the Excise to be “the 
most easy and indifferent levy that can be laid upon the people.” 
On the Restoration it was settled upon the King for life. It is 
matter of history how Walpole shook his power by the attempt 
to bring the tobacco and wine duties, which were under the 
Customs only, under the conjoint charge of the Customs and the 
Excise. The City of London vehemently opposed the scheme, 
and was accused of hiring a rabble to intimidate members as they 
left the House. Various other essays have been made at con- 
solidation of these two departments, as well as of the several 
branches of the Excise. The Excise itself has been brought vir- 
tually under a single management by legislation in 1833 and 
1849; but Parliament has failed to , a3 it were, a common 
term for the Customs and the Excise. In 1862 Mr. Horsfall 
obtained a Committee to consider its feasibility. The Com- 
mittee, however, appears to have been baffled by the complexity 
of the evidence adduced before it on the duties of the two depart- 
ments. The Chancellor of the Exchequer threw cold water on the 
experiment. He objected that “the mind of man would be over- 
strained ” by carrying consolidation to the extent of amalgamating 
such different duties. Mr. John Owens agrees with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of 1862. 

The Excise is acknowledged to be, as Mr. Pitt, like Cromwell, 
thought it, “the most effectual and least expensive method of 
raising a revenue.” The system of collection, toquote Mr. Huskisson’s 
authority, has been “remarkable for its regularity and purity.” 
The cost of collection, in spite of assertions to the contrary, ie 
been generally small. It was in 1867 a little over three per cent. 
Last cent it was more, though not even then great, except 
on the hawkers’ and pedlars’ duty, which the charge all but 
swallowed up. Yet, though the burden is now recognized as 

rmanent, it has never ceased to be considered a grievance. 

uch a fact, for instance, as that the duty on candles made it 
necessary to restrict the candle-makers to certain fixed hours 
for making, explains how odious an inquisition like the Excise 
naturally was. An exciseman personally may be popular. Robert 
Burns was popular. In these days, to Ph from Mr. Owens’s 
list of testimonials offered to revenue officers, it rains silver tea- 
pots and gold watches upon elderly gaugers. Still the vocation 
must be considered to be one of those which always have to be 
apologized for by those who pursue them. In old days excise- 
men took their lives in their hand in prosecuting offences against 
the revenue laws. The sympathy was for nearly a couple of cen- 
turies invariably with the smuge’ er and against the officer. Sir 
Robert Walpole stated in 1738 that in most of the maritime 
counties he sus “the military would protect the smug- 
glers instead o. er them to justice.” The militia, he 
was convinced, would “in every county protect the illegal 
retailer of spirituous liquors against those who serve the public 
by informing against them.” Smuggler chiefs defied the revenue 
officers. A might be occasionally seized, but the ad- 
venture was calculated on the basis that one run out of four 
= Mr. Pitt estimated in 1784 that smuggling reduced the 

uties on coffee, brandy, rum, and especially tea, from 3,000,0001, 
to 1,000,000/, Only five and a half million pounds of tea paid 
duty, he reckoned, out of between twelve and thirteen millions 
which were consumed in the year. He struck the first blow 
at contraband traffic by reducing the tea duties which made 
it worth while to smuggle. But the war with France ensued, 
and this reform peri with many others. Even so 
late as in the seven years from 1826 to 1833, 1,226 smugglers 
were imprisoned. The trade and the public sympathy with it 
did not cease till Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone revolution- 
ized the tariff. a in the eighteenth century prac- 
tised their trade with audacity of conscious right. When 
excisemen were 1 and intercepted smuggled goods, the booty 
was often rescued. 1783 the officers seized fifteen hundred 
casks of smuggled spirits at Deal. 


and deliberately murdered be- 
fore his family. To be beaten with bludgeons was a common ex- 
perience. It was stated in the House of Lords, in 1738, that an 
against hi Tyrone, a revenue officer, “‘ though guarded by a 
soldier and his wife, was carried off in a sack.” Wet ene ls 
fate we are not told. Perhaps even worse than all the rest 
was the perpetual consciousness of po ipathy. That 
set in with the very origin of Excise, and has only very gradually 


abated. One early pamphlet stigmatizes excisemen as those, 
“viperous Excizers, the Pollers and Caterpillars of the nation,’ 
Another inveighs against the “ endenizened Dutch devil Excise, and 
its infernal imps, Excisemen.” In 1652 the Litany was parodied 
for the benefit of excisemen, with a refrain of “ Mercy upon us, 
miserable Excisemen!” The parody made them “ acknowledge 
and confess that with a wet finger we could easily clear and lay up 
5002. per annum, whereas before the blessed Reformation we were 
not masters of 50 pence at the year’s end.” The poet was sure of 
an audience for his dialogue between Death and an Exciseman, 
when the officer laments piteously how 


My office sins, which I had clean forgotten, 
Will gnaw my soul when all my bones are rotten. 


The gauger might, however, brazen it out, and even vaunt his 
unpopular calling on his tomb with a tuneful regret that 


My box and tape, likewise Brannan’s, 
Must now be put in other hands. 


But we may be sure that the real sympathy of churchyard 
frequenters was reserved not for the respectable official, but for 
the chivalrous smuggler :— 


Here I lies 
Killed by the X. I. S. 


The revenue officer was popularly supposed to be rewarded, at all 
events in this world, for his persecution of honest free-traders. If his 
wages were not ostensibly high, the popular belief accredited him 
with vast illicit gains. He was thought to be ever ready for a cor- 
rupt transaction. In reality he was, as a rule, remarkably honest. 
In Ireland bribes were taken not unfrequently ; in England very 
rarely indeed. ‘hough again in Ireland the state of things was, 
unhappily for the revenue, very different, in England defalcations 
were all but unknown. For the twenty-five years prior to 1799 
only four cases occurred, and the Treasury lost in the end only 682. 
In 1807 an Excise collector was a defaulter for 44,540/.; but the 
amount was recovered. In Ireland the obligation upon col- 
lectors to retain large sums to meet drafts for paying the army 
caused great losses to the State. In the matter of fees and 
quisites English virtue was, we fear, less rigid. Nevertheless, in 
1797 the fees in England did not exceed 2,652/. In Ireland they 
amounted to 27,222/. Rewards for seizures have necessarily been 
always fixed on a fairly liberal scale throughout the United 
Kingdom. One reward, “20. for transferring a convicted 
smuggler to the navy,” has a strange look in these days. 100. 
for the loss of limb or eye in apprehending a smuggler is moderate 
enough. Mr. Owens’s system of arrangement makes it nec 

for the revenue officer to look separately under the heads of fees, 
perquisites, allowances, emoluments, seizures, and salary for some- 
thing to his advantage. But when an average is taken of these 
several sources of gain, the profession of exciseman is shown 
to be but moderately lucrative. Such an event has certainly 
been known as a malt fraud in which the cumulative penalties 
and seizure amounted to 116,000/, But noble frauds upon 
the revenue to that extent are not concocted every day to 
gild the dull horizon of a gauger’s fortune. ‘The Parliamentary 
grant for rewards, Mr. Owens assures his readers, has never ex- 
ceeded 15,0007. Taken all together, fees, ss emoluments, 
allowances, the percentage on seizures, pot ip salary do not seem to 
reach a very magnificent total. The salary itself, as we gather from 
a table inserted in the volume, amounts, for a ride officer, to 
115/., rising by 52. a year to 1302. Burns, after eight years’ service, 
received 75/.a year; but an exciseman’s ry was, at least in 
those days, reduced when he happened to be off duty. The poor 
poet exclaims during his fatal illness in 1796:—“ What way, in the 
name of thrift, shall I maintain myself, and keep a horse in country 
quarters, on 35/.?” His name for the previous five years 

on the list for promotion to the rank of supervisor. But promo- 
tion, though coming, never came. 

The employment is thus not very lucrative. It was, moreover, 
in old times subject to several disagreeable disqualifications and to 
a particularly rigid discipline. Revenue officers are compelled, by 
an ordinance issued in 1700, to keep a diary for the information of 
their superiors. Its apparent object is to record offences which 
come under their cognizance. Probably its more real p 
when originated, was to check the acts of the writer. The Com- 
missioners were in the habit of criticizing its contents very severely. 
Mr. Owens has himself seen a reproof administered to a supervisor 
in 1724 for “ murdering ” the lan by the use of such “ affected 
phrases and incongruous words” as “ harmony,” “ illegal procedure,” 

genuine observations.” We only wish there were Commissioners 
with power to censure modern journalists who commit similar 
offences. The sense that their own diary could always be brought 
to bear witness against themselves pressed heavily on excise officers, 
The diary was denounced as the “ daily curse” and “a relic of bar- 
barism.” The establishment of the Civil Service Gazette in 1853 gave 
the ieved gaugers and riders and supervisors, in common with 
other civil servants, a voice, and the authorities at length partially 
gave way. Within the last few years the obligation to record the 
author’s own misdeeds, as well as those of his neighbours, has been 
much relaxed, A special disability of very recent origin was the 
forbidding of marriage to all under the va of ride officers. But 
the order was promulgated only in 1852, and after vehement re- 
monstrances was cancelled in 1854. Another special Excise grievance 
was the system of periodical removes. This ment was in- 
stituted by Mr. Pitt to prevent the growth of too intimate a con- 
nexion between the officers and the tradesmen of a district, Every 
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fourth year all surveying officers, not being of the rank of super- 
visor, were transferred from their stations to others. In 1856 the 

riod was extended to six years. In 1857, after much agitation 
on the part of the officers, whom it put to heavy expense, it was 
abandoned. A much more excited controversy arose through the 
prohibition by an Act of 1691 to “persuade or dissuade any 
elector.” In 1782 the general suspicion and anger roused by the 
“ King’s Friends” resulted further in the disfranchisement of all 
revenue Officers, their votes being supposed to be at the beck and call 
of the Court. With the foundation of the Civil Service Gazettea 
crusade commenced against this stigma. Mr.Scudamore, Mr.Anthony 
Trollope, and Mr. Edmund Yates represented in the attack upon 
the Act the Post Office, which, as a revenue office, shared in the 
disfranchisement. Mr. Monk was the champion of the cause in 
the House of Commons. Finally, by the Statute of 31 and 32 
Vict., c. 73, the right to vote was restored. The Lord Chancellor 
attached importance to the reservation of the inhibition of revenue 
officials from “persuading or dissuading electors.” But in 1874 
Mr. Monk’s pertinacity obtained a repeal of the Act of 1691 also. 
Accordingly, gaugers and the rest may now both vote and canvass. 

Mr. Owens records with pride the literary distinctions of 
which the Excise may boast. They include the illustrious 
Bateman’s works, The Excise "s Manual and The Excise 
Laws, Eart’s Pocket Diary, Figgess’s Vade-Mecum, the emi- 
nent bat haughty Gutteridge’s Ne Plus Ultra, dedicated to 
the Duke of Wellington, and wherein His Grace no doubt studied 
how to calculate the “strength and weight of spirits,” and 
other professional volumes more than we have space to enumerate. 
But, besides the Gutteridges and the Batemans, the Excise may 
point to a Burns, whose greatness as a poet did not spoil him for 
an exciseman. The first marginal entry opposite his name in 
the alphabet which is kept of Scotch excisemen is “ Never = 
& poet,” with a subsequent interlineation “ Turns out well.” This 
is followed, three years later, by “The poet does pretty well.” 
Perhaps it was well for literature that he did not obtain a super- 
visorship early. Before his death he was an acting, though not an 
actual, supervisor; and he declared that the duties would bar 
“every species of literary pursuit.” Those of a rider certainly 
did not. His song “ The Deil’s run awa’ wi’ the Exciseman” was 
composed while he was waiting for a detachment of dragoons, at 
whose head, sword in hand, he waded out to and captured a 
smugglers’ armed brig. He was never censured by the Com- 
missioners, and would have been advanced more speedily but for 
his connexion with the Gazetteer, a Radical newspaper. Another 

t poet was nearly being added to Mr. Owens’s list in John 
yden. Dryden wrote, in 1683, to Lord Rochester “for some 
employment in the Customs or Excise that would render his 
creditors easy.” Mr. Owens might have been excused for claiming 
Wordsworth, too, as among the ornaments of the Revenue Depart- 
ment through his Stamp Distributorship. But perhaps it occurred 
to him that in the poet’s time the Stamps had not yet been con- 
solidated with the Excise. The Excise was also distinguished, 
though hardly glorified, by being for several years the profession 
of Tom Paine. After serving for a year, he was dismissed for 
having “stampt his whole ride on July 11, 1765,” whereas ap- 
parently he had spread the work of one day over several. He 
‘was subsequently restored on his petition, and was intrepid in 
watching smugglers in the neighbourhood of Lewes. In 1774, 
however, he was finally dismissed. His biographer describes, his 
length of service as a dozen years. But, as he was not restored 
= chon the term could not have exceeded eight or nine y ears 

ther. 

We have spent our time and that of our readers in noting 
some of the many odds and ends of curious information which Mr. 
Owens has collected. But an apology is due to him for treating 
so trivially a volume expounding the high mystery of gauging. 
To have discussed it fittingly we should have been able to 
follow him into the characteristics of “ rumpty-tum” and “ three- 
threads” beer, “ cowpowder,” a pleasant composition of vitriol 
and Guinea pepper once infused into porter, and the rules of “ ull- 
aging.” To do the work justice we ought to have been aware 
of the splendid achievements commemorated in the presenta- 
tions, catalogued at length by Mr. Owens, to great paugers and 
supervisors, of chaste silver cups, Wesley’s hymns, gold pens, 
meerschaum pipes, easy-chairs, diamond rings, and, alas! “ ten 
volumes by Irish authors.” As it is, we fear we have read Mr. 
Owens's learned disquisitions with the view rather of amusing 
ourselves than of learning how the illustrious ones of the gs 
gauged ale and whisky. The blame is his for having infused so 
much popular interest into his great theme. 


PERRY’S LIFE OF ST. HUGH OF AVALON.* 
(Second Notice.) 


\ 7 E pass now from the “strange prelates” who were the earlier 
occupants of the see of Lincoln to the truly great and holy 
man who is the principal subject of Canon Perry’s interesting 
book. St. Hugh of Avalon affords a capital subject for the bio- 
pher. He occupied a leading position in a stirring period of 
lish history, and was _ into close contact with three 
of the best imown, though from the best, of our kings, 


* The Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln ; with some Account 


of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoln. By George G. Perry, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln. London: John Murray. 


Henry II., Richard Coeur de Lion, and John Lackland. Though 
very far from merging the Christian bishop in the diplomatist or 
statesman, like many of the medizyval prelates, and ever regarding 
the care of his diocese and the defence of the interests of the 
Church as his first duty, he was both ready and able, when need 
required, to play a chief part in the political transactions of his 
age, in which his undeviating honesty of purpose, his practical 
wisdom, and his well-deserved reputation for saintliness of 
life gave him great weight. It was “Hugh, Bishop of Lin- 
coln” who, as Mr. Green reminds us (History of the English 
People, i. p. 188), “in 1198 brought nobles and bishops to refuse ” 
Cceur de Lion’s “ new demand for the maintenance of foreign sol- 
diers,” and caused Hubert Walter, Richard’s tool in wringing 
money for the pay of his mercenary troops from a groaning realm, 
to resign “ in despair.” One of the last transactions of his life was 
the arrangement of a between John and Philip Augustus, 
and the acknowledgment by the French a of John’s title to 
the crown. With whomsoever Hugh had to do, from the peasant 
to the sovereign, he never failed to secure his object, which was 
never one of self-interest, by the quiet determination of ‘his reso~ 
lute will, and his confidence in the righteousness of his cause. 
As a Christian bishop he stands without a rival in his own 
age; and it would be hard to find one to s him in 
any age in the loftiness of the standard by which he measured 
his sacred duties, and the thorough concentration of his powers 
on their performance. To quote the words of the late Pre- 
bendary Dimock, who in the three se edited by him—the 
Magna Vita, the Life by Giraldus Cambrensis in the Master of 
the Rolls’ Series, and the Metrical Life previously printed—and in 
his admirable and appreciative Prefaces may be said to have re- 
introduced St. Hugh to the nineteenth century, without which, Mr. 
Perry acknowledges, his present work, whtehi be modestly entitles a 
“compilation,” could not have been written— 

A more self-denying, earnest, energetic, and fearless bishop has seldom, 
if ever, ruled the diocese of Lincoln, or any other diocese whatever. . . - 
He seems to stand alone among the bishops of his day, all of whom more 
or less were creatures of the Court; good and holy men it may be, but men 
of policy and expediency, not the men to withstand such monarchs as Henry 
II. and Richard I., in their determined encroachments on the rights of the 
Church. Hugh was that rare man who was a match, and more than a 
match, for them all. Once sure of the straight path of duty, no earthly in- 
fluence or fear or power could stop him. He never bated an inch even to 
such opponents; aud, while fighting and beating them, still all the while 
won and retained their admiration and reverence. 


Canon Perry has successfully brought out the leading traits 
of Hugh’s very remarkable character in his well-written narrative. 
Perhaps it is as well that he has not attempted any generah 
summary of his life. Mr. Dimock’s portrait of this holy and 
courageous bishop is too powerfully drawn to be easily surpassed, 
and any attempt at imitation would provoke a comparison 
that might be unfavourable to more practised writers than 
even this his latest biographer. We could wish, however, thas 
it had formed part of Mr. Perry's plan to institute a comparison 
between St. Hugh and Becket on the one hand, and a modern 
Ultramontane bishop on the other. Such a comparison could not 
have failed to be interesting and instructive. Both the —— of re- 
semblance and those of dissimilarity, the distance travelled together 
and the stages where they respectively part company in the road of 
high ecclesiasticism, would. read lessons well worthy of considera- 
tion at the present day. Mr. Perry, when speaking of the relations 
of Henry TL to St. Hugh, remarks that “ the lives of St. Thomas 
Becket and St. Hugh represent him (Henry) under aspects which 
appear at first sight entirely irreconcilable, but which on a closez 
study may be made mutually illustrative” ; but, though he makes. 
the attempt, he fails to render the points of contrast and of contact 
as clear and intelligible as we could desire. 

The outline of Hugh’s career is simple. His life divides itself 
into two parts—forty-three years passed as an inmate of a 
monastery, and fourteen as bishop of one of the largest and most 
powerful English sees, The son of a Burgundian nobleman of 
ancient descent, whose castle of Avalon lay near the frontier of 
Savoy, he accompanied his father, when only eight years old, to 
the neighbouring priory of Villarbenoit. His mother had recently 
died, and in grief at her loss his father had resolved to devote 
himself to a religious life in that house, When little more than 
nineteen he became prior of St. Maximins, a cell of Villarbenoit. 
But his heart was set on an ascetic life, and he rested not until, 
in violation of a solemn oath to his prior, which he held to be 
void as being to the detriment of his soul, he became a member of 
the Grande Chartreuse. There he remained until summoned by 
Henry II. to superintend his newly-founded struggling Carthusian 
community at Witham, in Somersetshire. From this happy 
retreat he was drag by the King’s nomination to the see of 
Lincoln in 1186. He was consecrated on St. Matthew's Day in 
the Infirmary chapel—why does Mr. Perry call it the “ Chapel 
of the Invalids” ?—at Westminster Abbey, and after a brief but 
laborious episcopate, died at the hostelry of the Bishops of Lincoln 
at the Old Temple in Holborn, November 16, 1200.. 

Hugh’s early monastic training made him what he was. 
“ Nowhere, perhaps,” writes Mr. Dimock, “ but in a Carthusian 
cell could such a man have been found. He bro’ with him to 
his bishopric all his Carthusian simple devotedness to God’s 
service, all the Carthusian contempt for the things of this world.” 
He had imbibed from his earliest years that love of asceticism 
which exercises 80 8 & power over some minds, and those not 
of ‘the lowest order. At the Grande Chartreuse he embraced the 
extremest austerities of the rule with a zeal which greatly impaired 
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his constitution and involved him in maladies which nothing but 
his iron will enabled him to triumph over. But Hugh was no 
sour ascetic, frowning on the innocent enjoyments of life. Stern 
only to himself, he was indulgent to others and rejoiced to make 
all around him happy. Practising the most rigid self-denial, never 
eating meat, drinking wine but sparingly, and that only “ as a ne- 
ceasary support to his weak frame”; often declining the new loaf 
dealt out to the Carthusians as the food of the whole week, “‘ and 
asking the prior’s leave to take the dry crusts and fragments 
which were put together in a box, after being collected from 
the various cells, which he said tasted sweeter than the loaf”; 
as bishop he was remarkable for the splendour of his retinue 
and the unstinting hospitality of his table. His order to his 
steward to have three hundred deer killed for his installation 
feast was evidently—though Mr. Perry tries to evade the charge 
on the ground “that he meant that all the poor of his cathe- 
dral city should feast with him”—a piece of unworldly sim- 
plicity which was a standing joke against him with the King 
and his court. But Giraldus Cambrensis, the gossiping Arch- 
deacon of St. Davids, who, when studying at Lincoln under 
William de Monte, the learned Chancellor of the Cathedral, 
must have often sat at his table, records, with the minuteness of 
an eye-witness, the gorgeousness of his liveries, the number and 
stateliness of his attendants, and the profusion of good cheer at 
his daily banquets, where jesters and mountebanks were no 
strangers. Fasting for fasting’s sake he despised and condemned. 
So far from benefiting a man, he said, it only made him heavy and 
sleepy, and unfitted him for religious duties. His charge to those 
abont him was “to eat well and drink well, and serve God well 


sharp qucien left no lasting wounds. He neither bore malice 
nor excited it; and, after the fiercest outbursts of passion, he left 
his companions as confident of the affection of those who had 
excited his wrath as they were of his. ‘Careless of himself, he 
would sometimes sit from early morning until late in the darkness 
of night without breaking his fast, intent upon his labour.” “He 
had thought,” writes Mr. Perry, “ for others; and during the hot 
weather would oblige the priests who said mass at great church 
ceremonials to take some food before the celebration, though this 
was utterly shocking to the prejudices of his day. Rising in this, 
as in most other matters, superior to his time, Hugh would reprove 
the scruples of those who regarded such a direction with horror. 
They had, he told them, but a weak faith, and a poor amount of 
discretion, inasmuch as they could neither obey without hesitation 
when they were commanded, nor could perceive the reasonableness 
of a wise and prudent command.” Sound common-sense counsel, 
which some precisians among ourselves might ponder with profit. 
The sweetness of St. Hugh’s nature is shown most powerfully 
by the instinctive affection he inspired in little children and 
animals. Babies, we are told, used to smile and coo when he 
came near, and stretch out their hands to be taken up by him. In 
vain did the good Bishop try to put them off with apples; into 
his arms they would come. Birds and squirrels came from the 
woods to eat off his platter at the Grande Chartreuse, and at 
Witham a certain Burneta—a bird which even so well read a 
scholar as Mr. Dimock is “ unable to identify ”—gained his friend- 
—~ and yearly brought its nestlings to pick up the crumbs of his 
table. The love of the wild swan or hooper, which had established 
itself in the mere at the palace of Stow close on the time of his con- 
secration, for its episcopal master, became so notorious that, as in 
the beautiful portrait engraved from a panel picture (c. 1550), in 
the possession of the egr Bishop of Lincoln, which forms the 
frontispiece of this volume, the bird became no less inseparably con- 
nected with St. Hugh as his recognized symbol, than the eagle with 
St. John, or the ox with St. Luke. The whole story, as told by 
Giraldus and the author of Magna Vita, is narrated by Mr. Perry, 
who shows, however, a curious want of appreciation of its 
beauty. He oddly enough speaks of the swan as “a strange,” 
“weird creature,” of which “it is impossible to give a rational 
account,” and which he will not “ attempt to explain.” If Mr. Perr 
looks into Bishop Stanley's delightful History of Birds, he wi 
find that such attachments between men and birds are not alto- 
gether unknown in modern times, as indeed is shown by the 
instances—one of them supplied by Sir Charles Anderson, und 
another within our personal knowle f a gander which 
used to follow a farmer like a dog. No “rational account” 
beyond the simple fact is needed. The life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, to which we are surprised Mr. Perry makes no refer- 
ence, also supplies similar examples of the power of a heart full 
of holy love in di ing the “fear and dread” of the animal 
creation. Hugh’s influence was as universal as it was powerful 
and beneficent. None could withstand it. The violent ungoverned 
natures of the three Angevin Kings were as amenable to it as 
birds and infants. And for the time he bettered all with whom 
he had to do. Mr. Perry’s pages help us more to understand the 
character of Henry II. and his two sons—“ the passionate fervour 
generous im , the i to forgive, which alternated wi 
“ brutal ~~ om and callous indifference to honour,” in at least 
the two earlier Kings (it would be hard to discover a gleam of 


orang in the irredeemably vile John)—than whole chapters of 
istory. 

These remarkable passages in Hugh’s life are not badly told by 
Mr. Perry. He errs, however, on the side of diffuseness, and we 
must give the palm to Mr. Dimock’s briefer and more sinewy 
narrative. The strange scene at Woodstock—Henry, indignant at 
the refusal of one whom he had so recently promoted to one of the 
chief sees in his realm to nominate a courtier of his own toa 
vacant canonry, sitting, in the midst of his retinue, on a green 
bank in the park in sullen silence, glaring fiercely on Hugh as he 
approached in obedience to the royal summons, calling for a needle 
and thread to sew up a rent in a bandage on a sore finger ; Hugh’s 
“ bit of cool impudence,” “ How like you are now to your cousins 
of Falaise!” (famous as leather-stitchers) which fairly beat the 
King, and sealed the reconciliation,as he “ rolled on the ground in 
convulsions of laughter”—can only be matched by the still 
stranger interview with Richard at Roche d’Andeli, “ which, if 
told in a romance, would read like an almost inconceivable absur- 
dity.” Regardless of the savage look and averted face with 
which Coeur de Lion received the bold prelate who had, in Mr. 
Freeman’s words, “ dared to assert one of the great principles of 
English parliamentary right”—the immunity of the i 
barons from aids to the King’s undertakings beyond the sea—he 
seized the King, who was attending mass, by the robe, and shook 
him violently till he gave him the kiss he demanded, and by his 
dauntless defence of the right extorted from Richard—whom, 
“as his parishioner,” he had roundly taken to task for his un- 
faithfulness to the marriage bed and his simoniacal extortions— 
the meed of praise, “In good truth, sirs, if all the bishops of 
my realm were like Hugh, no king or noble would rise up 
against them.” A few pages further on we have a graphic picture 
of Hugh lecturing the worthless John, in the first days of ——— 
ship,on the heavy responsibilities he had inherited, and su 
ing in making a temporary impression upon him, awakening hopes 
which were however speedily dispelled by the childish irreverence 
with which on the following Sunday (it was Easter Day), weary 
of Hugh’s long sermon, he three times sent to bid him stop and let 
him have his breakfast, and chinked in his hand the gold pieces his 
treasurer had given him for the offertory, which he said he was far 
more inclined to put in his purse than to drop into the dish. 
Utterly bad as John was, and as Hugh knew him to be, probably 
there was no one who had over him the influence for good pos- 
sessed by Hugh; no one whom the miserable wretch regarded with 
so much reverence, and whose presence raised him fora time above 
his worse self. He came to visit Hugh on his death-bed, and helped 
to bear his body on his own shoulders into Lincoln Cathedral at his 
burial; while the favour shown by him to the Cistercians, and his 
promise to found an abbey for them— partially fulfilled at Beaulieu 
—is considered by Mr. Dimock, whom we cannot be wrong in 
following, to be due to his “deep feeling of the virtues of the 
departed monk-bishop.” 

or Hugh’s devotion to his episcopal duties we must refer to Mr. 
Perry’s pages. His labours in administering confirmation, which 
he always performed on foot, not laying hands on “ the squalling 
children,” as the author of the Magna Vita had seen too many other 
prelates do, as he sat on horseback, while the little ones were slapped 
and buffeted by the attendants, and ran a risk of being trampled 
under foot by the cavalcade ; his wonderful passion for funerals, the 
attractions of which he never could resist—five in one day in different 
churchyards were not too many—even when he was going home to 
dinner and a large and distinguished party were awaiting the host, 
or when he was expected as a guest at the royal table; his care in 
selecting his canons—his “ masters,” as he called them—and the skill 
and tact with which he managed them; his deep love for and constant 
study of the Holy Scriptures, causing them to be read at meals, and 
never intermitting his daily lections in his journeyings over his 
vast diocese; his untiring devotion, praying from habit even in 
his sleep; his coldness about miracles, the holiness of the saints 
being their chief miracle to him; his rebuke of the idle curiosity 
to witness them, and his stern repression of the fancy of his 
admirers that he could work them; his “evident unselfish, un- 
wearied, fearless, and entire devotion to God's glory and man’s 
good ; his gallant battling against the mighty ones of the earth 
in defence of the weak ; his burning love and care and tenderness 
for the poor, and oppressed, and wretched,” may be sufliciently 
gathered from Mr. Perry’s narrative, though they are hardly brought 
out with the prominence they deserve. 

The shrine to which John helped to bear the body of the saint- 
like Bishop, and “where worship was once paid to him,” has 
been ruthlessly dismantied and destroyed. Its exact place is un- 
certain. “But,” as Mr. Perry justly says, “the whole Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln is properly and specially his monument, inas- 
much as it is in great part the work of his hands, the creation of 
his munificence, zeal, and taste.” Finding the fabric shattered by 
the tremendous earthquake of 1185, the most severe on record in 
England, he at once set to work to rebuild it on a scale of much 
increased size, beauty, and grandeur. He, or more properly his 
architect, adopted the newly invented pure Gothic or First Pointed 
style, of which, completely freed from the trammels of the Norman 
style—the square abacus only being found in one subordinate 
tion—the choir and eastern transepts of Lincoln are the earli 
dated example in England. The work began in 1192. Mr. Perry 
is in error in supposing that the first step was to “pull down the 
injured fabric almost entirely.” This was always deferred as lo 
as possible by our medizeval builders. The church was need 
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Deo servatis.” It is evident that the good Bishop was a capital 
table companion—an immense talker, “full of fun, and very fond 
of a joke,” and ready with a clever repartee. He had a hot 
temper; “more biting than pepper,” he described himself, | 
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for daily use, and most ingenious artifices were often resorted to 
for preserving at least the old choir and altar within the new 
walls, until it became absolutely pensar Ae remove them. Hugh 
threw himself into the vast undertaking with characteristic 
ardour, and “worked with his own hands at it, carrying cut 
stones in a basket, and sometimes a hod of mortar on his head.” 
And when he lay on his deathbed in London, he summoned to his 
resence the architect, Geoffrey of Noyers, who, in spite of his 
nch-sounding name, was almost certainly a native Englishman, 
and gave him his last directions for its speedy completion. With 
the exception of the Norman work of Remigius incorporated in 
the west front, and the later stages of the towers, “ almost every 
stone of Lincoln Cathedral tells its tale in memory of Hugh.” So 
long as that glorious minster “ with all its prodigal magnificence, 
its harmonious variety,” to adopt the felicitous words of 
Milman, rises on its “sovereign hill,” the upright, fearless, and 
holy Hugh of Avalon will not want a monument, and that in 
every way “ worthy of the man.” 
Pontificum baculus, Monachorum norma, Scholarum 
Consultor, Regum malleus, Hugo fuit. 


WINTERING IN THE RIVIERA.* 


R. MILLER spent part of one winter and the whole of 
another on the Riviera. The intervening months he passed 
in travelling about the Continent. It occurred to him, he 
tells us, to write out some notes of what had come within his 
knowledge which might prove both useful and interesting to others. 
So large, however, was the field, he goes on to say, that, in order 
to bring his observations into reasonable compass, he could only 
nt general views—indications merely—of what he had seen. 
is notes, his general views, his indications, fill a large volume of 
nearly five hundred closely printed pages. We cannot but feel 
thankful that he “had not travelled with any idea of writing on 
the subject,” and that therefore the notes he had kept were 
“ scanty.” There is something almost overwhelming in the con- 
ception that rises of the or 
the library, we ought per to say—which would no doubt have 
been produced had Mr. Miller, when he started on his travels, 
had the intention of turning author. With telling us what he 
did see and what he did not see—for both he seems to think of 
almost equal importance—he would have brought forth a work 
of stupendous proportions. Happily for the reader he must, 
in the very nature of things, have mor a great deal before 
he began to keep a close record. et there is a prodigious 
quantity still left. Mr.Miller asks that the descriptions in 
his work should be regarded, not as finished pictures, but rather as 
the scenes of a moving panorama exhibiting in succession views 
of the more salient points. Before he opens his panorama he gives 
more than one hundred to a general description of Conti- 
nental travelling and life. Thus he tells his readers that people 
are saved much inconvenience when they can talk with fluency the 
language of the country in which they travel, and can comprehend 
what the natives say. This is no doubt true; but it is scarcely 
needful to spend two winters on the shores of the Mediterranean 
in order to learn this fact. The next fact, however, is certainly 
one that is best learnt by the experience of foreign travel. “At 
the hotels the landlord or one of the waiters, sometimes all of them, 
can speak English more or less perfectly.” When the traveller 
reaches France and wishes to go by train, he will discover a custom 
that will strike him with amazement. “He must procure his 
ticket at a little wire-latticed window, falling into a quewe of people 
to take his turn.” What is still more extraordinary, and ly 
marks the inhabitants of the country as a set of barbarians, 
he must “shout through in French to the distributor of billets 
within, telling him what he wants, and from whom he receives 
in return mention of the amount to be paid.” Owing to the 
narrowness of the aperture and the indistinctness of French pro- 
nunciation, he will tind it exceedingly difficult to understand what 
the man says. This is really going a little too far. French 
people certainly do speak French; and the aperture is certainly 
somewhat narrow, though it is quite big enough for the 
common run of mouths, But we must protest against this 
ntleman fresh from Edinburgh who owns that he understands 
nch with difficulty, who gives as French such a phrase as 
toute le service, and who yet complains of the indistinctness of 
pronunciation of a race that speaks with a distinctness which might 
put Scotchmen and Englishmen to the blush. 
But to return to the information which our author imparts. After 
tting his ticket the traveller must next have his baggage registered. 
On this point we have a great deal of minute information, relieved, 
however, by an agreeable episode. It so happened that Mr. Miller 
once travelled from Interlachen to Paris when the registration 
number on his portmanteau was 82. On the continuation of his 
journey from Paris to London the number happened to be 282. 
This ite is striking enough, but the narrative has not reached its 
climax. “The e across the Channel was very stormy, and 
I presume,” he writes, “the Paris number had been washed off 
on the voyage. On presenting my receipt at London, and pointing 
out my portmanteau it was found that it had not the number 282, 
but simply 82, and I had some difficulty in getting it; but as my 
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key opened the lock, and nobody else appeared to claim the 1 % 
I got delivery.” This was no doubt, as Mr, Miller says, “ a rather 
curious circumstance.” We wish, however, that he had not, for 
once, forgotten to draw from it some practical consideration for the 
benefit of future travellers. As, however, he has not thought 
it needful to point a moral, we can only infer that he thought it 
well for once in a way to be content with adorning a tale. We 
cannot accompany him in his full descriptions of every step of the 
railway journey. He seems to have been most unfortunate in his 
fellow-travellers; but then the Continent, as all true Britons 
know, is at best but half civilized. Foreigners have customs 
which greatly distressed Mr. Miller. In hot weather they are, 
it seems, very fond of opening all the six windows of the 
compartment, and thus several times they gave him a cold. 
“They are, moreover, desperately afraid of their complexion, 
which, to say the truth, cannot rival that of the Anglo-Saxon.” 
To age phe it they often insisted on pulling down the blue 
blinds, “ under pretence of the shining of the sun.” The sun does 
occasionally shine, we would venture to remind our author, in the 
South of ce, so that perhaps the justification of these ignorant. 
and misguided men was now and then something more than a 
pretence. Nevertheless we would strongly recommend all 
travellers resolutely to follow Mr. Miller’s example. If they do 
80, in time even Frenchmen may be brought to reason. “ As 
often as I could,” he writes, “I secured a at the window, 
and showed that, although a native of a colder clime, I could 
stand the sunshine for the sake of the view.” What does it 
matter, to use Mr. Miller’s own words, if “some sunburnt 

is, if Pegs a little more browned or reddened”? 8 
must admit, by the way that, though Mr. Miller is generall 
very severe, and no doubt justly severe, on foreigners in gene 
yet he can see and allow their merits whenever they are to be 
found. Thus he tells us that, though an lish marchioness or 
duke will occasionally appear at the table-d’héte, yet it is rarel 
that they clbitecend to do so. With foreigners of rank of 
grades he often found himself at table. e is happily able 
to assure us that “ the foreigners of title with whom he e at 
all acquainted were always very friendly and unassuming.” With 
the Germans, however, he had to find. great fault, especially on 
account of “their painful habit of eating with the knife.” Yet 
even they have their good points. “Though some of their customs 
be ee. and not to be copied, they are great linguists.” 

e have been led by a somewhat long digression from our tra- 
veller, who is still supposed to be seated in the train, and who no 
doubt is in anxious expectation to see how his journey will be 
ht to an end in this land of sunburnt ogres. Mr. Miller can 
im such information that he will arrive with a heart strung 
up to encounter the worst :— 

Sometimes tickets are collected before arriving at the gare, but more fre- 
quently are inconveniently taken at the narrow sortie or uscita from the 
passengers encumbered with luggage. Outside the station a host of porters 
and commissionaires of hotels is immediately encountered, and beyond this 
crowd, often largely swelled by mere idle onlookers, and perhaps by an oc- 
casional pickpocket, a long line of omnibusses and cabs, 
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When one comes carefully to read this description, and to trans- 
late the obscure foreign terms into English or Scotch, after all, the 
practice of the barbarians does not seem to differ very widely from 
ourown, Sometimes in the British Isles tickets are collected before 
arriving at the station, but more frequently they are taken at the 
narrow “ Way Out” from the passengers encumbered with lu 
Outside the station are often to be found porters from the hatals, 
idle onlookers, and omnibuses and cabs. e first business of the 
traveller on arriving at his destination will be to find an hotel. 
Here he will derive not a little information from our author. He 
will learn that the inns of Great Britain in the beginning of this 
x 4 were what would now be reckoned of a very humble class. 
This old inn here and there still remains, but it is used chiefly by 
farmers, who find it convenient to stall their animals in its sta 
and enjoy a homely dinner at its moderate table. But a great. 
has come. “The very nomenclature indicates a superior 
tone. The tavern ceases to be an ‘inn,’ and becomes an ‘ hotel.” 
The Saracen Heads, the White Harts, and the Georges give way 
to national and big swelling names. We are become imperial in 
the very ap’ ions we bestow even on houses in which we tarry 


When the traveller has secured his room, he will 
about his dinner. He will dine, no doubt, unless he 
be a marchioness or a duke, at the table-d’héte. “ Meaning 
ally,” says our author, “dinner at the table of the host, 
sume that at one time, and before the establishment of great hotels, 
the host regularly ided.” Mr. Miller is gifted’ with that 
happy force of imagination which enables him to raise before him- 

and his readers a picture of the bygone time. Thus having 
ingeniously explained the origin of this strange term table-d’héte, 
he goes on to describe how the host in old days reconciled the 
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helps the traveller in his choice of an hotel on the fiiviers. But. 3 
ee eee A similar reform has taken place on 
the Continent. The hotels abroad are even more imperial than 
ours. Unhappily the landlords are only just beginning to intro- > 
duce carpets into the bed-rooms. As there is an abundance of : 
mirrors, this “ involves an odd mixture of splendour and discom- 
fort.” For our part, we earnestly hope that this odd mixture will 
long continue, or a all events that if one part of it is to dis- 
appear, it will be the splendour. We should not like to see the ee 
clean ae floors covered—more Anglici, to use a phrase of 
Mr. Miller’s—by dingy and 
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two parts of one who carved and one who dined :—“ Rising as 
each course arrived and putting on an apron, he would with 
dexterous rapidity carve what was brought in, then, putting off 
his apron, would sit down again and take part with the guests.” 
We regret to learn that the hotel people of the present day are 
greatly disturbed by visitors, usually English people, inexcusably 
ing tardily to table. Let us hope that Mr. Miller's remonstrance 
may have some effect. It would seem also that people meet 
together to lunch as well as to dine in those foreign parts, though 
to this there are exceptions, “The whole company in the 
hotel assembles to enjoy it, unless individually they otherwise 
.’ Among the people of certain nations a very gross 
ractice exists:—“ Most Germans, Dutch, and Spanish people 
eed very largely, and make no scruple as a practice to take 
double supplies, and the largest and best pieces of every- 
thing which comes round, leaving those who come after them 
wofully scant.” This is bad enough in itself. But what follows 
makes it still worse. “The waiters are well acquainted with 
this habit, and pander to it possibly in hopes of fees.” Happily 
for the good of mankind there are occasionally to be found tourist 
Hampdens who will not submit to such treatment. At Biarritz, 
for instance, our author occasionally complained, and complained 
to some purpose, for, as he tells us, he got more. But we have not 
reached the end of the abominations of the foreign dining-rooms. 
“In many places—Switzerland particularly—there is put down 
upon the table here and there a case of what turns out to be tooth- 
icks, One would think,” as Mr. Miller very justly observes, 
‘that those who choose to injure their teeth by means of such in- 
struments and perform an odious cleansing, would prefer to keep 
their private pick as much as their private tooth-brush, and use it 
in their private room.” One would think so, indeed; but then one 
ought to remember that one is among sunburnt ogres. Besides, 
we can assure Mr. Miller that foreigners in general do, by an 
act of appropriation, make the toothpick they take out of the case 
their private toothpick. 

Space fails us in our wish to follow our author through all his 
varied information. We can assure our readers, however, on his 
authority that “in Mentone the washerwomen appear to suspend 
operations on Sundays.” This fact might in itself perhaps be 
puzzling; but Mr. Miller provides an explanation which seems 
reasonable. ‘It is probable,” he says, “that they strive to get all 
the linen committed to their care sent home by the end of the 
week to the ladies who require their things to be ready by that 
time.” However, to every rule there is an exception, and washer- 
women at Mentone have been seen by Mr. Miller washing on the 
Sabbath. “I fancy, from appearances,” he writes, “ they were then 
= their own garments.” Whether the washing is done on the 

unday or not, the method pursued is not so wise as could be 
expected. “ Buttons,” we are told, “soon get loose after the 
violent treatment to which linens are subjected.” Next to the 
washerwomen in point of interest would seem to be the situation 
of the hotels in Mentone. These “are found either fronting the 
sea or back from it, and either in the west or the east bay.” The 
third place in this remarkable town we should assign to a school 
kept by a lady who had “an excellent mode of retaining the in- 
terest of the pupils by giving a donkey excursion party (which all 
the young people could attend) about once a month.” 

m these extracts the reader will see how minute is the infor- 
mation that Mr. Miller provides on almost every subject which 
concerns the Riviera. Me ranges from the observance of the 
Sabbath to buttons. It isa pity, however, that on one of the most 
suportans matters he has not taken the trouble to procure the best 
information. In considering whether it is better to break the 
journey between Paris and the Riviera or to go direct, 
e says, “ It is a long journey, occupying from Paris to Mentone— 
journeying by the-express leaving at 11°20 A.M.—twenty-eight 
ours, arriving at Mentone at 3°24 next day.” But why does 
he take the 11°20 a.M. train and not the 7°15 P.M. train by which 
almost every one goes? This reaches Mentone at about 6 P.m., 
and so “occupies” scarcely twenty-three hours, A writer can- 
not, however, find s for everything. Mr. Miller forgets to 
tell us about this train, but he tells us that in the spring of 1878 
he was invited to a fancy-ball, but “for reasons declined,” and 
that “at Marseilles he found the commissionaire of the Hotel du 
Louvre et de la Paix, to which he had written for rooms, waiting.” 
He has given us so much that we are indeed more than satisfied. 


MULLER’S SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 


V'SESE volumes are the first fruits of the scheme started by 
Professor Max Miiller for publishing English transla- 
tions of all the chief Sacred Books of the Eastern World. 
This scheme has received the patro and liberal paneer sup- 
port of the India Office and the University of Oxford, and it is 
that aid its would be 

ther impossible. e design is a t one, and worthy of 
port of Government and a University ; but it 
may doubted whether the results will prove at all com- 
mensurate with the labour and the expenditure involved. The 


* The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Miller. Vol. I. The Upanishads, Trans- 
dated by F. Max Miiller. Vol. II. The Sacred Luws of the A 
Translated by Georg Bibler. Part and Gautama. 
ford: Clarendon Press. London: Macmi & Co. 


gain will be negative rather than positive ; for, judging from the 
volumes before us, the translations will convince the world, not 
of the wisdom and t value of these old works, but of their 
abundant stores of silliness and tedious trifling. Mr. Miiller says :— 
“TI confess it has been for many years a problem to me—aye, and 
to a great extent is so still—how the Sacred Books of the East 
should, by the side of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, beauti- 
ful, and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, arti- 
ficial, and silly, but even hideous and repellent.” Substituting 
the words “so comparatively little” for the first “ so much,” this 

ge accurately describes these boolis. Now and then there are 
ideas such as Mr. Miiller commends, but they are buried amid 
heaps of rubbish ; and it is hardly conceivable that minds of great 
acuteness and analytical power should ever have occupied them- 
selves in propounding and defining such absurdities as are here 
found. They are a stern and sad rebuke to man’s pride of intellect 
and wisdom. 

But, before entering into an examination of the books before us, 
we may with advantage give an outline of Professor Miiller's 
scheme. It is known at the University and among Oriental 
scholars, but the knowledge of it has not yet travelled much 
further. The assistance of the India Office and the University has 
been obtained for the publication of twenty-four volumes, which 
are to consist of translations of Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Chinese, and Mahomedans. The transla- 
tions are to be made by some of the foremost scholars in these 
different departments, and Professor Miiller himself is the general 
editor. Twenty-four volumes form a goodly number, but are not 
at all likely to accomplish the design as sketched out by the editor. 
This gives four divisions of works on Hinduism, four on Buddhism, 
two on the Parsi religion, two on the religion of China, and one 
only, the Koran, on Mahomedanism. The volume of translations 
from Chinese now issued contains three only of the ten works 
selected for the religion of that country, and the two published 
volumes on Hinduism represent a still smaller proportion of the 
books named for that religion. It is a stupendous project and one 
that will undoubtedly grow as it advances. The works of autho- 
rity on Hinduism and Buddhism are practically unlimited, and 
are represented in the scheme, as regards the former, by two e¢ 
ceteras ; and more are probably needed. We see the beginning of 
the work, and it will have an end, but a completion is very im- 
probable. We have every desire to see the work go on and 
prosper; but we cannot close our eyes to the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the difficulties in its way, nor can we feel anything 
like an assurance that the time has arrived for its commencement. 
A great work published at the expense of the India Office and 
the University of Oxford bears an air of authority which individual 
labourers could hardly secure, and the question is whether 
scholarship has reached such a standard as to warrant the im- 
press of such authority. This patronage will not pass for much 
among Oriental scholars, especially those on the Continent ; but it 
will have its weight with the world at large. Taking the Sanskrit 
works as examples, who that knows anything about the differences 
and quarrels of Sanskrit translators can feel any assurance that 
the translations now offered and promised, especially those of the 
most ancient writings, will find anything like general acceptance ? 
Mr. Miiller himselt speaks of “‘the chaotic state from which 
Sanskrit etymology is only just emerging,” and quotes with ap- 
proval the opinion of Schopenhauer, who says :— 

If I consider how difficult it is, even with the assistance of the best and 
most carefully educated teachers, and with all the excellent philological ap- 
pliances collected in the course of this century, to arrive at a really correct, 
accurate, and living understanding of Greek and Roman authors ... . 
while Sanskrit . . . . can be learnt only with appliances which are as 
yet very imperfect ; if I add to this the impression which the translations 
of Sanskrit works by European scholars, with very few exceptions, produce 
on my mind, I cannot resist a certain suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars 
do not understand their texts much better than the higher class of school- 
boys their Greek. Of course, as they are not boys, but men of knowl 
and understanding, they put together, out of what they do understand, 
something like what the general meaning may have been, but much 
— creeps in ex ingenio. It is still worse with the Chinese of our 

uropean Sinologues. 

The justice of these observations is unquestionable. It is true 
they are half a century old; but, although they have lost some of 
their force, the dissensions of Sanskrit and other scholars show 
them to be still applicable. Professor Miiller’s desire is natural 
and laudable, and we can fully sympathize in his wish of conduct- 
ing the harvest-home of that field in which he has laboured so 
long and so successfully. But if the crop is yet unripe it had 
better be left for a while to individual care and attention. When 
scholars work independently and criticize each other’s labours no 
t harm is done; there may be a little personal soreness, but 
the truth is brought out by friction, and science is the gainer. It 
is different when a great work comes out, as this does, with some 
claim to be considered an authorized translation. The work will 
not escape criticism because it has this claim; the semblance of 
authority which is given to it may rather sharpen the scalpel of 
criticism ; and we cannot but fear that the progress of knowledge 
will discover in the volumes so much to dispute about and condemn 
as will cast discredit on the whole. The difficulty of making 
accurate and satisfactory translations is forcibly stated by Professor 

Miiller himself. He says:— : 
Those who know French and German well enough know how difficult— 
nay, how impossible—it is to render justice to certain touches of genius 
which the true artist knows how to give toa sentence. . . And what is 
a translation of modern German into modern English compared with a 
translation of ancient Sanskrit or Zend or Chinese into any modern lan- 
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guage ? It is an undertaking which from its very nature admits of the 
most ial success only, and a more intimate kuowledge of the ancient 
language, so far from facilitating the task of the translator, renders it only 
more hopeless. Modern words are round, ancient words are square, and we 
may as well hope to solve the quadrature of the circle as to express ade- 
quately the thoughts of the Vedas in modern English. We must not 
expect ther2fore that a translation of the sacred books of the ancients can 
ever be more than an approximation of our language to theirs, or of our 
thoughts to theirs. 

There is more to the same purport, and the reader is called upon 
“to bear in mind that, easy as it might be to render word by 
word, it is difficult—aye, sometimes impossible—to render thought 
by thought.” These, some may urge, are good and sufficient 
reasons against any attempt at translation. But it would be wrong 
to form such a conclusion. Though perfection is unattainable, 
the effort must be made to approach it, and that approach will in 
the end be sufficiently near to satisfy all but the most critical and 
inquisitive of minds, Still we must continue to doubt whether 
the time is yet ripe for so vast an undertaking under such an air of 
authority. 

It may very naturally be asked why so much labour, scholar- 
ship, and expense should be devoted to the translation of works 
which “contain so much that is not only unmeaning, artificial, 
and silly, but even hideous and repellent.” The answer is two- 
fold. Furst, there is the negative result of proving to sceptics 
that these old Eastern books are not the mines of wisdom and of 
knowledge that their hopes and desires have pictured them to be. 
Minds that have more or less shaken off the Christian religion 
have frequently turned with something like faith to these mys- 
terious writings, in the hope of finding some resting-place for 
their errant .speculations, some satisfactory solution to inquiries 
about the mysteries of existence and futurity. Translations—and 
complete translations only—will bring a conviction of the futility 
of such hopes and the vanity of expecting any spiritual illumina- 
tion in “the light from the East.” Such no doubt will be the 
general effect of these publications, though it is too much to hope 
that it will be universal. In their hatred of the faith in which 
they have been nurtured, some men may find in them, as Scho- 

nhauer found in the Oupnekhat (Upanishads) of Angquetil 

uperron, “ products of the highest wisdom,” pervaded by “a 
high and hak and earnest spirit.” But the key to his admi- 
ration is found in his exclamation, “* How thoroughly is the mind 
here washed clean of all early-engrafted Jewish superstitions, and 
of all philosophy which cringes before those superstitions !” 
Secondly, apart from the special interests of religion, there 
is the history of religion itself, not of any one particular belief 
or form of worship, but of the rise and progress of religion 
from the first yearnings of the human mind after something higher 
and better than itself. As Mr. Miiller expresses it, ‘The dawn of 
the religious consciousness of man must always remain one of 
the most inspiring and hallowing sights in the whole history of 
the world.” The religious instinct has developed itself in an in- 
finite — of ways. It has mingled the grossest ideas and 
passions with the purest aspirations, and has often obscured the 
most elevated thoughts with clouds of trivial forms and observances. 
It is intimately connected with the growth of human intelligence, 
and the history of religion is in a great degree the history of 
humanity. The study of religion in general will not minister to 
human vanity, but if man is ever to know himself, he must learn 
what human nature and religion have been in their lowest as well 
as in their highest forms. The more he studies and the more he 
learns of these sacred books the more he must feel his own little- 
ness, ‘There are some precious grains in the sacred books of 
other nations, though hidden under heaps of rubbish.” But when 
these precious grains are picked out, admired, and credited to the 
honour of humanity, there still remains the vast preponderance of 
rubbish, and beyond that the humiliating truth that this rubbish 
is often the most generally prized. Most religions have some 

fessors who are able to discover what is pure and elevating 
in their sacred writings, but they are often few in number, and 
not greater in proportion to the mass of their co-religionists than 
the few precious grains to the heaps of worthless rubbish in their 
scriptures. 
ese translations will place a knowledge of the religions of the 
East within the reach of all men. It would perhaps be too 
much to expect them to disseminate that knowledge widely. 
To men in general they will be closed books, almost as much un- 
known as the originals from which they are derived. Professor 
Miiller’s preface and introduction are, like all his writings, ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive; but the translations them- 
selves will be read only by professed students and those omnivorous 
bookworms to whom be A we comes amiss. They may perhaps 
find some admirers among the mystics. They contain jargon and 
technicalities enough to cover volumes of mysticism and sym- 
bolism. It will not be surprising if they find interpreters and ex- 
positors such as they have never had before, and if they are made 
the basis of novel far-fetched theories and visionary systems. 

There is one important passage in Professor Miiller’s preface 
which requires a qualification. He says, “Those who maintain 
that the Brahmans, like Roman Catholic priests, keep their sacred 
books from the people must have forgotten the many ges in 
the Brahmanas, the Sitras, and even in the Laws of Manu, where 
the duty of learning the Veda by heart is inculcated for every 

, Kshatriya, Vaisya, that is for every man except a Sidra.” 
It is quite true that in the old days Kshatriyas and Vaisyas had a 
right to the Veda, and there are instances on record in which 
Kshatriyas were not only learners, but great teachers, to 


whom Brahmans eagerly resorted for instruction. The right 
of the first three or “twice born” cases to a full knowl 
of the Veda is generally admitted, and may be said to have 
never been contested. Yet practically in these days the Brahmans 
monopolize the Vedas ;-not that they deny the right of the Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas to share in these sacréd books, but that they 
deny altogether the existence of any Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
These two classes are generally held to be extinct. They have 
their representatives in modern times, but these have me 
mixed, or in some way degraded, and have lost the spiritual privi- 
leges which the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas of old possessed. Some of 
them occasionally protest against this, butin vain. The decision is: 
in the hands of the Brahmans, and they give it in their own favour. 
The great body of the people, the mixed castes, have no shadow of 
a claim to Vedic knowledge and Vedic rites. Thus the Brahmans 
are the sole legal possessors of the Vedas. But, with the = 
body of these, the possession is a right rather than a benefit. Few 
are able to read the Vedas, and those who understand them are 
infinitesimally small in number. Brahman priests may mutter at 
ceremonies a few Vedic formule which they do not understand, 
and their Brahman hearers may feel the — and blessedness 
of having such utterances made for them ; but beyond this it pro- 
fiteth them nothing. 

We must defer a more special notice of the contents of these 
two volumes for a future occasion. 


A TEN MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN IN KAFIRLAND.* 


7 those who like a lively narrative that gives highly a 90 
sketches of the life it describes, we recommend this little book 
on Kafirland. Mr. Streatfeild seems to have turned his hand to 
writing, as he betook himself to ostrich-farming, Fingo-leading, 
and the duties of the civil magistracy ; and as he won the approval 
of the authorities for services in the field, so he may fairly be 
credited with a literary success. What pleases us in the book, 
next to the vividness of the impressions it leaves, is its perfectly 
natural and unstudied style. e should fancy that the author 
writes as he speaks, and he must evidently be a cheery companion, 
whether things are going roughly or ae mtn, He appears to 
have got on ene well with his superiors, his subalterns, and 
the levies of half-reclaimed barbarians whom it was his business to 
lick into campaigning form. What the Fingoes chiefly wanted 
was # firm hand and a good example; if their own ideas of 
honesty were elastic, and if they seldom missed an opportunity of 
lying, they respected a leader who was kind, though severe, and 
who always kept his word under any circumstances. Mr. Streat- 
feild’s character for resolution stood him in good stead more than 
once when his men had broken loose from restraint and were almost 
on the point of mutiny. At the end of the Pay they 
were being marched away from their own districts for the purpose 
of being disbanded, and undoubtedly they had some reason to com- 
plain. At a place called Komgha they had positively refused to i” 
ceed any further; and the encampment was filled with a mob of 
rioters, more than half drunk and offensively insolent. “I was 
leaning up against a waggon-wheel, smoking my pipe peacefully, and 
smiling benignly on them all, not even taking the trouble to have 
a single word interpreted.” The coolness of the commandant had 
an immediate effect; the mob calmed down, ceased to brandish 
their assegais, and spoke and gesticulated somewhat more respect- 
fully. The sergeants were told to state their grievances; one of 
the privates, who had again got objectionably overheated, was 
knocked down parenthetically, and then, as Mr. Streatfeild re- 
marks, “ the discussion p: ed.” Though the men still refused 
to march, they were persuaded to fall into the ranks; when the 
commandant mounted his horse, cocked his revolver, and closed 
the debate with this forcible peroration:—“ The first man who 
leaves the ranks I'll shoot dead; right face—march!” “Off we 
went like a shot, and I need scarcely say that no one left the 
ranks, for they well knew I never broke my word.” On the 
whole, his Fingoes improved on acquaintance. He found that 
they behaved well when well led by Europeans, though he says 
he would have been sorry to have to trust to them in an uphill 
fight. As for marching, they performed feats that would 
sound fabulous to any European light ee ; and they 
could force their way through the roughest bush, as if their 
naked hides had been of tanned rhinoceros leather. They showed 
a wonderful power of vitality, and recovered or lingered after 
receiving the most ghastly wounds. Some of the cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Streatfeild would aoe almost incredible had 
they not come under his personal observation. One of his men, 
for instance, had received a ball under the ear, which “ came out 
at the corner of his mouth, making a hole in the side of his face 
that you could put your fist in.” He was treated with such 
rough-and-ready surgery as they could command; the splintered 
bone being removed, and the head bound up. A year afterwards 
the sufferer was alive, although he had lost flesh, and was in in- 
different health. Kafirs died very hard ; 
it was a singular thing that even in their dyi ‘onies 

exerted themselves to make their last egudiion of their men | 
perty. Those who can afford the luxury are in the habit of wear- 
ing handsome armlets of solid ivory; and they seem to regard 


* Kafirland: a Ten Months’? Campaign. By Frank N. i 
Resident Magistrate in Kaffraria, and Commandant of Native Levies during 
the Katir War of 1878. Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 
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it a8 a point of military honour that these shall never be dis- 
played on the wrists of their enemies, Twice Mr. Streatfeild 
saw @ crippled Kafir raise himself with paia and difficulty to his 
elbow, and smash his bracelet to pieces against the stones. It is 
more intelligible that they should risk their lives to save the 
musket of a fallen comrade. 

It must have needed a strong constitution, good powers of 

endurance, and a variety of special qualities besides, to 
make a successful leader of Fingoes. The work was rough and 
hard at best; he had to dispense almost entirely with all the 
comforts of civilization; and he was generally more or less in 
danger without the excitement of standing face to face with his 
enemies. More than one good officer was killed by a shot from 
gome unsuspected ambush. If the scrub did not swarm with 
Kafirs, you never could tell when a place was clear of them, and 
sometimes they would make a spectre-like appearance in the circle 
of light thrown round by the watch-fires. In the dense Perie 
Bush the old Gaika chief Sandilli played for long at hide and 
geek with the Fingoes and English troops, and repeatedly, as it 
» he slip through their fingers when they flattered 
ves that they were on the point of closing their hand upon 
him. Here is a very characteristic description of the kind of 
country they had somehow to scramble through :— 

Another krantz, worse than the first, was seen before us, with any number 
of men crowded on the top, waiting for their turn to go over. Luckily a 
large monkey rope or creeper, as thick as a man’s arm, was hanging over 
the rocks, and, with the assistance of this, each man was able to get from 
the top to the bottom. It was not much of a place to look at, but there 
was about fifteen feet without any foot-hold to speak of ; and, had it not 
Been for the monkey rope, we should all have had to stay at the top, for 
there was no other way of getting down without going all the way back, 
to the beginning of the bush and trying for a fresh place. The whole of 
this side of the mountain, and indeed almost every other side too, was 
one mass of rocks, krantzes, and precipices. 

There was magnificent scenery for those who were inclined to ad- 
mire it; and soon after making that breakneck descent, where an 
onslaught of the Kafirs would have been worse than awkward, 
they came upon a cascade where a mountain torrent precipitated 
itself from a height of more than a hundred feet into the limpid 
I beneath, which reflected the feathering tree-ferns. Even more 
idable than the krantz in the description we have quoted was 
another, where they ran Sandilli and some of his people to ground 
without unfortunately being able to “force” him. The Fingo 
skirmishers reported a party of Kafirs entrenched behind some 
fallen rocks at the foot of a precipice. So admirably had the spot 
been chosen, and so perfectly was it concealed, that the Fingoes, 
who had been constantly beating the bush, had never hit upon it 
before, though they believed that from the first it had been the 
headquarters of the insurgents. Some Kafirs had been seen dis- 
appearing over the face of the precipice, at a place where there 
hardly seemed to be “foothold for a chamois”; but there was 
no possibility of following them there. And beneath, when- 
ever a man showed himself beyond the boulders and the im- 
trable bush, he became the mark for a score of Kafir 
lets; while eight of the Fingoes were shot down without 
anybody catching a glimpse of the men who fired at them. The 
hunting party set themselves to blockade the place through the 
ight ; great fires were blazing round the top of the cliff, the men 
kindled them lying back in the gloom, while a line of pickets 
was drawn close round the bottom. ft was lucky for the assailants 
that the wary Gaikas had taken care to have a secret way of esca 
from their lair; for the assault next morning must have ended in 
a bloody reverse had Sandilli, who held the stronghold with his 
people, decided to stand his ground for another day. “We 
scrambled on, climbing over some rocks, burrowing under others, 
making progress at about a yard in a minute. Of course we knew 
that the enemy was gone the instant we came from behind our 
cover and received no fire. Lucky for us that they were so.” 

Taking our line from the title of the book, we have confined our- 
selves chiefly to the actual campaigning proceedings, which are de- 
seribed with equal spirit and vraisemblance, as may be seen from 
the brief extracts we have made, But we have been greatly 
entertained by many of the more strictly personal experiences of 
the author, since, fortunately for him, he takes life humorously as 
well as earnestly—an inestimable blessing, we should imagine, 
for a chief of South African irregulars. It was seldom he got 
a chance of catering delicacies for the commissariat, and the 
game was seared by the shouting of the warriors, though there was 
no danger of actual starvation while herds of cattle were continu- 
ally being looted. But he was not the man to neglect an oppor- 
tunity, and one cannot help smiling at his account of a s 
burst after a lively young pig in peculiar circumstances. “I 
no i after a very minutes in a most 
cram and awkward country, inte: w ns, yokes 
horses tied to trees, &c., I fn the so 
exceptional a deticacy as sucking-pig, the campaigners learned to 
bolt their beef without going through the effort of masticating it, 
leaving all the rest to their admirable digestions; for the sav: 
life agreed with the Europeans, and they learned to thrive on rude 
fare like their Fingoes, though they were less voracious and more 
fastidious. As for the heavy downpours of rain, these scarcely 
disturbed their slumbers in the shelterless night bivouacs; and 
they rested placidly after the fatigues of the day in the pools 
of tepid water that gathered about them. They had dreamless 
sleep, too, on the knobby rocks; but the chilly nights were 
more serious, when blankets were scarce and thin. The arrival of 
& casual visitor in the shape of an officer of regulars who had turned 


up on duty sometimes involved the sacrifice of their night wra 
and consequently of their rest ; though it was a point of hospitality 
not to let the stranger suspect that he had put his entertainers to 
such grave inconvenience. Talking of hospitality, by the way, 
we hear a great deal of some of the most distinguished leaders in 
the Zulu campaign. Mr. Streatfeild, who served under Sir Evelyn 
Wood and with Colonel Buller, enjoyed the personal friendship 
of both; and has to tell of not a few exciting experiences where 
they shared the same hardships or dangers. He was also brought 
into relations with Lord Chelmsford, who was so much pleased 
with his conduct in charge of the Fingoes as to pay him the 
compliment of offering him a command in Zululand. In short, 
the book, in very moderate compass, contains an unusual variety 
of entertaining material, with much useful information. 


MANUALS FOR AMATEURS.* 


Ase are beginning to find themselves people of im- 
ortance. We may soon hope to have an English name in- 
vented for them. Meanwhile, as we cannot call them “lovers,” 
we must content ourselves with French. The amateur is showing 
signs of serious purpose in his work, His function is to do that 
which the regular artist cannot afford to do, and he is beginning 
to recognize the fact. It is the amateur musician who is now 
working out for us questions of tone and diapason. It is the 
amateur architect who invents and introduces a new style. It is 
the amateur artist who experiments in mediums, Weare learni 
to look up to him and love him a little, in spite of the boredom to 
which he subjects us on occasion. We may be fond of art in 
general, and yet not care the least to know whether the copper 
of a particular etching was bitten with nitric or with hydro- 
chloric acid. We may enjoy a concert, and take very little 
interest in knowing the number of vibrations in Signor Profondo’s 
C. But such information is useful in its way, if not entertaining, 
and the amateur who acquires and promulgates it deserves the 
gratitude and incurs the avoidance of his fellow-men. It is much 
the same with the lady who, following Mr, Ellis Davidson's advice, 
carves. We respect her, but we do not like her. We can better 
bear with ladies who are blue. The thoroughgoing bluestocking 
is often very entertaining, and her expression of disapproval while 
ou indulge in frivolous conversation with her pretty sister is in 
itself enough to raise your spirits. But the lady who carves, saws 
frets, models in clay, wax, or leather, and makes cardboard-houses, 
all according to Mr. Davidson’s directions, is a person to be 
avoided. Sup she were to present you with a paper-knife 
like that figured in p. 25, and suppose you had to look gratified and 
thank her. Or suppose she made your bust, or took it into her 
head to cast your face with two little quills stuck in your nose, and 
your eyebrows full of plaster of Paris. The idea is appalling. Yet 
such things constantly happen with the most serious consequences. 
How awful it is to raise inadvertently the saucer which, follow- 
ing Mr. Hancock’s teaching, the amateur pottery-painter has put 
over her white enamel ; or to wash a gold brush, or to upset a vessel 
ofturpentine. Yet such accidents will happen when you are visiting 
the amateur’s studio ; and forsome of them there is no forgiveness. It 
may be well therefore to lay it to heart, as a general rule, not to 
set the affections on an amateur, to admire her, if at all, at a 
distance, and draw a line at working in worsted-work and paint- 
ing neatly in water-colours. If our young ladies take to making 
their sketches permanent by putting them on imperishable earthen- 
ware or to multiplying them by lithography and copper-plates, a 
new dispensation will be required. ‘The patience supposed to be 
engendered by Christianity will fail. Let us take timely warning by 
a suggestion of Mr. Davidson's, “ In the plaster mould taken from 
the clay model several casts may be made, and the artist is thus 
enabled to distribute copies all precisely equal to the original 
among her friends.” Surely Mr. Davidson means it ironicall 
when he continues, “ This affords especial pleasure when the wor 
is a portrait medallion of a friend or relative”; but he does not 
specify to whom the pleasure is afforded. Is it to the amateur 
modeller or to the friend? The ultimate destiny or final cause 
of all such work is, however, indicated in the next sentence :— 
“We have known many such portraits of local celebrities or 
benefactors sold in goodly numbers at bazaars organized in 
aid of charitable and other objects.” The “other” here is very 
suggestive. It allows you to read the sentence as “charitable 
and uncharitable objects.” What can be more uncharitable than 
to teach young ladies to model medallions of local celebri- 
ties and benefactors, possibly people of the most inoffensive 
character ? Such a fate adds new horror to the idea of becom- 
ing locally celebrated, and increases immensely one’s natural 
aversion to acting as a benefactor, Should no better feelings pre- 
vail, should any heartless girl, in whose rural district bazaars are 
rife, care to pursue the means of making herself disagreeable offered 
by Mr. Davidson, we can recommend his chapter headed “ Model- 
ling in Clay and Casting in Plaster” as a very clear exposition of 
the not very difficult process. 

The other parts of his book are unequal. The author is evidentl 
more at home with a carpenter's tools than with an artist's 
His directions how to make drawing models are excellent; but his 
chapters about drawing and engraving on wood will not give the 


* Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. By E. Campbell Hancock. 
Chapman & Hall. 

Pretty Arts for Leisure Hours. By Ellis Davidson. Chapman & Hall. 
1879. 
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amateur much instruction. In his former book, the Amateur House 
er, Mr. Davidson seemed to forget that to do work nearly as 
well as areal carpenter would do it is not what the amateur should 
be encouraged to try; but in the present work, as he addresses 
ladies only, he does not fall into that error, and indeed he more 
than once points out that the “pretty arts” about which he 
writes are icularly adapted to the delicate refinement of 
a lady’s touch. There is a useful chapter on the various methods 
of transferring igns, with ial reference to ornamental 
needlework, introduced some notes on the study of 
flowers and leaves and other natural forms as the bases of all good 
patterns. “ We advise our readers,” he says, “ to form collections 
of the plants adapted for designing, and for this p they will 
of course in their country rambles in the summer End hundreds 
of wild flowers which will afford them pleasant study and em- 
ployment in the winter hours.” And, again, “ We recommend 
our readers”—Mr. Davidson always uses the editorial “ we,” 
sometimes with a rather grotesque effect—“ we recommend our 
readers, therefore, to avail themselves of every opportunity of 
ing drawings from plants, placing them in various positions, 
so that each part may be observed—a plan which will bring to 
the student the richest results.” This is perfectly true, and is 
just one of those truths which are most easily overlooked. We 
are so accustomed to hearing it said and reading it printed that 
nature is the best teacher that we attach no meaning whatever to 
the expression. A naked lady in a garden in an easy attitude, 
holding a cornucopia in one hand with the help of her foot, and 
leaning on the shoulder of a youth who bends assiduously over a 
drawing—it was thus our ancestors of the last century endeavoured 
to bring the same truth home. We spell “ nature” with a little n, 
and tell students to “ go to nature,” as we should tell them to go 
to church, as if it were possible to approach “ nature ” in a walk, or 
even a trot. But when Mr. Davidson gives his readers practical 
directions both for meng. drying, and also for copying and 
transferring, the forms of leaves and plants, we feel that the 
otherwise useless injunction answers to a distinct and useful lesson. 
Mr. Davidson’s book is written by an amateur for amateurs ; but 
Mr. Hancock, though he also writes for the same class of readers, 
is himself a practical manufacturer. His family for a century or 
more has been engaged in the production of porcelain and pottery, 
and he is able to speak with authority on all subjects connected 
with the practice of the art of painting on china. He has, more- 
over, clear views as to the place of amateur work. “The great 
advantage,” he observes, “ which amateur work has over manufac- 
tured uctions is in those pieces demanding a great nditure 
of the time which the amateur has freely at disposal, but which 
would become very costly if produced in a factory.” In another 
ra he says that it only answers to produce in the factory things 
ikely to command a general sale; while, on the other hand, the 
amateur who paints cups and saucers, plates and dishes, merely 
wastes time on what skilled and paid labour can do more effectively 
and at less cost. He justly remarks that young ladies who have 
learnt at great expense and trouble to sketch, and even to paint 
well, are obliged eventually to cast aside their accomplishments 
refers for their purposes the kind of painting termed “ enamel, 
ares is put upon a glazed surface, and afterwards burnt; 
but he also explains the methods of “ underglaze” painting 
and the decoration of soft earthenware in “ majolica.” In his 
further — he treats of the necessary apparatus, giving cuts 
of the brushes and other needful appliances, and enumerating the 
colours in use. He next gives detailed directions for the work, 
going carefully through the processes and manipulation required to 
uce, first, a picture of a single flower, and then of a group. 
e recommends, however, that the first attempts should be e 
in monochrome, and goes on to tell the student that he should, by 
slow degrees, “introduce himself to colours, by carefully using 
such as are complementary to each other.” By pursuing such a 
course he will soon find out which colours will onize when 
used together; and, a done so, he will be instinctively led, 
in like manner, to place side by side in a subject only those that 
will produce harmonious results. In a supplementary chapter Mr. 
Hancock describes the art of glass-painting and staining, su 
ing its application to domestic decoration. In towns stained 
part of a window or of a movable blind is very useful instead of 
the ordi wire blinds and it 
is so used very largely at the present day. He goes very fully into 
the different ancient styles of painting on glass, and gives the ama- 
teur a wide choice for his own special study. e book ends 
with an excellent summary of the ceramic arts, with ex- 
amples of ancient and modern productions calculated to in- 
form the mind and elevate the taste. Such a book cannot 
fail to be useful, and we can only wish Mr. Hancock had given us 
fuller references to the numerous cuts, some of them very pretty, 
with which his book is decorated. They were chiefly introduced, 
he says, at a late period of his work; but, though many of them 
are very appropriate, it is not easy to understand the object of 
inserting two very well-known chromo-lithographs, which, so far as 
the reader can ascertain, have no reference whatsoever to the text. 
If the woodcuts are intended as models or as subjects to be — 
they may be of some use. This is more than we can say of the 
illustrations in Mr. Davidson’s volume, which are all, in our eyes 
at least, so terribly ugly that the student who can produce 
nothing better need have little hope of making anything fit to be 
seen, 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM.* 


E scarcely know what to wonder at most in this novel, its 
poverty of invention or its vulgarity of style, the silliness 
of its plot or the audacity of its . For the last indeed we 
would respectfully recommend the author to study the ele- 
mentary rules of a young child’s first primer before she — 
another story, and me eam J to learn the right management of 
slippery pronoun “ who,” so that she may get it well into her head 
that “whom I see is,” “whom she has heard is,” “whom she 
avers has,” are about as correct as to say “ disimbue,” “ the — 
she had experienced to falsehood,” “Mr. Lovett palled of thi 
excess,” “Johnny Crapeau,” and “that sweet tu-toy,” together 
with more flowers of speech of the same kind. As for vul- 
ity—confining ourselves for the moment to vulgarity of 
fiction only, and not touching on the deeper coarseness of cha- 
racter and sentiment—we fall upon the oddest bits of — 
side by side with certain choice terms dear to half-educa 
antry; such as “keep your facetie until we stand on safer 
ground ” ; “ elected,” as high polite for “ choose”; “I had alread 
commenced to find out,” and “I had commenced to lose sense 
the waking nightmare.” The familiar phrase “I had not set ¢ 
on Charlie since she had been attacked with her fatal illness,” 
an odd look in the midst of the . falutin’ setting where it 
ap “ Having bidden Madame Fromard farewell aad left her 
snivelling and wiping her eyes upon her apron,” ends a scene 
which begins with a group of peasants kneeling at the foot of 
a Calvary, and continues with a passionate appeal by the same 
snivelling Mme. Fromard for the ment in part of a debt, 
for want of which her husband is dying. “ ‘Just like Tessie, 
I thought. ‘She thinks to cheat me into snoring till six 
o'clock in the morning, but I am one too many for her!’ ” is the 
autobiographer's characteristic expression, when suddenly rousing 
herself to take her turn in watching da petite Ange, who is dying ; 
and we venture to say that no young gentleman, schoolboy 
though he may be, was ever quite so appallingly vulgar as young 
Master Fred Stephenson, who volunteers to a stranger the infor- 
mation that his “dad’s name is Sir John Stephenson—a big wig 
in the doctor way ”; and whose language is one unredeemed tissue 
of slang and impudence. 

This vulgarity of diction is matched by the sentiment. Hilda 
Marsh, the autobiographer—we suppose la petite Ange is the 
heroine—is crossing from London to Antwerp. Among the 

are two children—“ horrid imps” she calls them—who 
are “ ubiquitous,” and who annoy her so much by their restless- 
ness that when they leap up into the seats and lean over the side 
of the vessel, she hopes that they may be drowned, and ends 
her invectives by her with Herod. Take 
also the following description of Miss Markham :— 

On the first occasion of my meeting Miss Sophia Markham, she was 
attired in a white muslin dress striped with a tiny line of blue, that might 
have been put on a child of ten; a pelerine edged with lace, the pattern of 
which she had borrowed from Angela: and a broad-brimmed hat, trimmed 
with the same material and ornamented with a bunch of red cherries and 
leaves, that bobbed about in the most tempting manner each time she 
moved. In her arms she carried a little beast of a terrier, that snapped at 
every one who approached within a few yards of it, and which she spoke of 
and addressed as if it had been a human being. 

In attempting to sketch a biography of Miss Markham as it came to my 
knowledge, little by little, I have made one grand omission, which is to 
state that, throughout her varied career, she had never lost, and evidently 
never would lose, the hope of being married. When she was young, no- 
thing but a duke or a marquis could have satisfied her sense of what 
befitted her merits; in riper years, a baronet or a general would not have 
been rejected without consideration ; now, she would have sworn to love, 
honour, and obey anything, so long as it was in the shape of a man. 

And, if it were not too long, we might extract the love scene 
between Hilda and Monsieur de Nesselrode, otherwise the Baron, 
Hilda is in love with the Baron and the Baron is in love with 
her, but as the flint and the steel have not been struck together no 
spark has yet come. They have met in the wood, where Hilda is 
frightened by a sheep-dog, which she mistakes for a wolf, and 
where she runs into the Baron’s arms, neither of them loth. Asa 
Ss to his half declaration he makes her sit down—after 
ving used that “ sweet tu-toy” which “ with a Frenchman means 
so much ”—and tells her his past history. During the narrative 
she grows unconsciously jealous, and looks “as sulky as a bear.” 
After having spoken rudely, recommending him for wife first 
Tessie, whom he refuses because she has “no chic about her,” and 
then la petite Ange, who also will not do, she bursts out with, 
“ Oh, then, you had better marry old Denise. She is old enough 
and steady enough to keep you straight, and, as she whipped you 
when you were in petticoats, it will come Fong naturally to her.” 
In a conversation with her former lover, the scamp of the book, 
one Cave Charteris, she says:—“I always stick up for my | 
and have no desire to fare better than the rest of them. Since 
am a woman, I'll be one all over. I don’t like half and half 
animals”; and the following extract ends a meeting between 
herself and a faithful old lover, the Charlie Sandilands on whom 
she had not set eyes since her mother’s death, and who has just 
been making her again an unsuccessful offer of his hand. He 
has been laughing at the “ graceful form of the Baron de Nessel- 


“ Why, I suppose, in the whole course of your life, you have never asso- 
ciated with so intellectual and highly-bred a man as Monsieur de Nessel- 
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* pode; indeed, I am sure you have not. Men like himself are not to be met 

with in the purlieus of Somerset House, or gst the ‘ snobbery’ 
London suburbs. And yet you think you havea right to laugh at him, 
simply because he is not an Englishman. You make me hate British 
patriotism! Displayed in this fashion, it is vulgar, offensive, coarse! You 
would receive more politeness and appreciation yourself from the commonest 
labourer you met on these country roads than you have accorded to-day to 
Monsieur de Nesselrode.” 

“ Hilda, I’m awfully sorry! I had no idea you thought so much of this 

as all that.” 
is insinuation nettled me still further. 

“I wish to goodness you wouldn’t call him a ‘ chap’—your cockneyisms 

py on my ears like a file,” 1 said angrily. “Please to remember that 
the last three months [ have been unused to hear the elegancies of the 

English language.” 
We wonder whether the author includes a ye “ elegancies 
of the English language” such phrases as “ only effect my 
communication had was to turn him still more cor "; “TI felt, 
if this kind of thing went on much longer, I should be hung for 
putting arsenic into Madame’s matutinal cup of coffee”; “ for the 
rest of my pocket-money I expect I may do what is vulgarly 
called whistle.” These are but specimens taken at random as 
— of the larger crop left behind. 

Ne find as little to commend in the characters as in the style. 
Hilda Marsh herself is, by her own showing, ill-tem , ill- 
regulated, unrefined, and generally unpleasant. She is of the 
kind that pretends to sweet unconsciousness and pure uneelfishness 
in the matter of love ; and becomes a voluntary pleader for another 
with the man whom she herself loves, and who, if she had any 
sense, she would see clearly loved her. Tessie has an echo of 
Dame Durden in her, and is simply perfection so far as devotion, 
sacrifice, fidelity,courage, and the most sublime “altruism” all round 
can make a girl perfect who has every merit but that of likelihood. 
La petite Ange is,as her name implies, a kind of divine child, 
whose presence is as potent against evil thoughts or bitter words 
as a pair of handcutls against personal violence; and for whose 
sake every one agrees to act his or her part in the “ glorious false- 
hood” whereof her father is the hero. This father, Mr. Lovett, 
Hilda’s handsome, benevolent-looking, scampish trustee, is meant 
to recall Harold Skimpole; but he is more like Pecksniff. He 
is certainly like nothing in nature. What the author gives us 
is Berlin-wool work, not painting—a coarsely-carved wooden 
image, not a living man; and, indeed, we may say this of 
all the characters, the absence of vitality among them being 
efsikingly conspicuous. Who, for instance, ever saw such an 
ano! 7 as the foul-mouthed old Mme. Marmoret? For the 
sake of la petite Ange she remains for twenty-two years in the 
service of the swindling Protestant minister whom she hates 
and despises; is always called Madame, though she is simply 
the servant of all work; and indulges herself in’ tirades of 
coarse abuse and insolence such as no one would have endured 
for a called = by every name she could 
possibly think of. e were ‘ pigs,’ ‘ thieves,’ ‘ beggars,’ ‘ rs,’ 
* vile English,’ everything in fet that was bad.” To Hilde she 
is uniformly brutal, believing as she does that the girl is there on 
charity, and is thus another mouth eating the substance of the 

id tradesmen of the place. Her contempt for le curé Anglais 
is without stint or bounds; and in the last scene, which proves in 
part fatal to /a petite Ange, it is she who hounds on the angry 
creditors, calls the master a “pig” and vaurien, declares that she 
has not had a “ sou, not a centime” of wages during the whole 
term of her twenty-two years of service, and that she would have 
had him up before the préfet long ago had it not been for Ja 
petite Ange. We think, by the way, that the other creditors 
would have had the white-haired old villain discreetly handled 
by the law long before this. When matters came to such | 
extremities that one man dies of starvation for want of his | 
savings, which the Protestant minister had borrowed, and be- | 
cause of that bill for eggs and the like which is so large and | 
has never been paid—and another man sees his sick wife in 
the same bad case—they would have put their sentimental 
admiration for la petite Ange on one side as a kind of moral orna- 
ment with which the homely facts of everyday life had nothing 
to do, and would have gone to the lawyers in a body. The whole 
thing is silly and impossible ; but it is quite in keeping with the 
rest of the author’s knowledge of “ Johnny Crapeau. 

Turning to the lovers, pf whom the author generally makes 
her strong points, we find no more to delight us either for art or 
peychology. Cave Charteris first nearly breaks Hilda’s heart by 

purposeless philandering ; then he marries, leaves his wife and 
two children because they have scarlet fever, and comes to St. 
Pucelle as Mr. Lovett’s apparently bachelor boarder. As such he 
makes loye to Ange, who dies when she hears ofhis treachery. The 
Baron de Nesselrode is a kind of penitent prodigal, who repents 
and becomes good under Hilda’s ministrations of mingled love and 
morality ; and Charles Sandilands is the bluff, honest, unromantic 

lishman who, when Hilda will not, wisely turns to one who 

ill, and makes Tessie his happy wife and “ his mother’s eldest 
daughter.” After this we have the tag of a bit of piety and the 
belief that after death 


Ange and Tessie and I shall walk ronce more, through flowery 
paths, more beautiful than those in St. Pucelle, and talk of everything that 
“may have befallen us since we last parted! And my mother, my unfor- 
gotten, lamented mother, shall smile on us there, and bid us welcome. 
Reader! do you not believe it ? 
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wOELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION.—A CLASS in all the subjects of this 
Bxaminstion, Nee practical work, is held from J igi toJuly. Fee, to Students of the 
tM B. EXAMINA ‘A CLASS is held from January to July. Fee, £7 7s. 
aj these Classes are open to rodents of the Hospital. and to others. 
mi sme apply to the WARDEN of the College of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


MATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 


January 1880.—A CLASS in all the subjects of this Examination will be held at 
Monday, October 13. ‘The Class is not confined to Students of 
or 


apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London, S.E. 
"THE LONDON 


HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile-end, E.—The SESSION, 1879—80, will Commence on Wednesday, October 1, 1879. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for Competition at 
the end of September to new Students. Entries on or before September 20. 
Fee to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in 
three instalments. 
All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are 


The Resident consist of House-P hysiciancies, Four House-Surgeonciecs, 


Qne Accoucheurship ; also Two Dressers! aternity Assistantships. 
Mepopein — Hospital is now in direct Saleen by rail and tram with all parts of the 
etro, 


Dr. NORMAN CHEEVERS, Principal. _ 


[UJ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1879-80. 
‘The SESSION of the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCI- 
ENCE, will begin on October 1. Instruction is provided for WOMEN in all Subjects taught 
in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 


sees — for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, will RE-OPEN on 


pectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, 
PR ny &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained froin the College, Gower Street, W.C, 


The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on September 25 and 2s. 
The College is close to the Gower Strect Station of the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, W.C.—STUDENTS 


and Selected CANDIDATES for the Indian Civil Service, attending Classes at 
University College, London, reside in the Hall anaes aralnasts discipline.—Particulars 
as to fees, rent of Ta &c., may be 0 the PRINCIPAL, or the 


at the Hi 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of the PRACTICE of MEDICINE i in the Queen's College, Galway, being now 
Vacant, Candidates for that Office are requested to forwa their Testimonials to the 
UNvDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Custle, on_or before the 29th instant, in order that the same 
may be —— to His Grace the Lord-Lieutenant. 
idute who may be Soested for the above Professorship will have to enter upon 
his duties on November 1. 
__ Dublin Castle, September 5, 1879. 


GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 


VANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. —COWPER STREET 
SCHOOL CLASSES. 

LECTURERS are REQUIRED for ‘the Clones in Technical Chemistry and Technical Phy- 
sics established in the Middle-Class Schools, Cowper Street, Finsbury, by the City and Guilds 
peters ‘Two Lecturers will be appointed. One in each Department. Each Lecturer will be 

to deliver Six Geumnaoe Twelve Lectu’ ures each, during the year, the first Course to 
<ommnanes in October next. The Lectures must deal with the Applications of Science to the 
and Manufactures, and must be of a character suitable to Artisans and Apprentices. 
Candidates should send in their applications by the = instant, ace 
and a General Syllabus of the Lectures they would gy) oan pared to deliver, and a statement of 
their terms, to the Hon. SECRETARY of the Institute, Drapers’ Hall, E 
MINES. 


R OYAL SCHOOL of 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which will commence on October 1, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given : 
1. E, Frankland, Ph.D.,F. Ss. 
2. Metal cates y John Percy, M 
3. Bivlogy—-By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. KS. 
By Warington W. Smyth, M.A.,F.R.S., Chairman. 
John W. Judd, F.R.S 
Applied ey T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
y Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 


at reduced fees. 
For particulars (free), or for Officia (6d. t, 7d.), apply to the REGISTRA 
Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, Loudon, 
F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


EORGE HENRY ee STUDENTSHIP.— 


This Studentship has been founded, i of Mr. GEORGE HENRY LEWEs, for 


£200 per a 

student is required to carry 

te the complete exclusion of ail other professional occu 

“ George Henry Lewes Student "’ who does not —- 

of in physiological inquiry, and seco’ the need pec cuniary assistance. 
itherwise 3 of both sexes are elizible. “Applications, together with such information 

concernin: a lity pad circumstances a3 the candidate may think proper, should be sent to the 

Ei tor, ICHAEL FostTER, New Museums, Cambridge, not later than October LES 

The appointment will be made and duly advertised, a3 soon as possible after that date. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near xREADING.— 

CANDIDATES for the next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be received at 

the College on Wednesday, September 17. At the same time FOUR SCHOOL EXHIBI- 
TIONS, of £40 a year each, will be offered for competition to Boys under Fifteen years of age. 

The successes of Bradfield men within the last year include at Oxford : Two Open Scholar- 

lass Modern 


ships at Hertford College, One Corpus Christi—the Abbot Scholarship ; First 
History (Final Schools), and Four places in the Classical II List for Mod 

At Tripos, 
Smee and Two for Sandhurst. 

For further particulars address The Rev. the WARDEN, Bradfield. near Reading. 
BR 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 23. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
ENTRANCE RSHIP. 
For particulars the SECRETARY, 
GS OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH— 


Cam Two places in the Classical 
IGHTOWN COLLEG E 
T R E N T Cc OLLEG E 
apply 
‘Trent College, near Nottingham. 
begins on Saturday, Se, 


AMINGTON COLLEGE 


LE 
tion for thi —Apply to the Rev. 
. ation for the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply 


S* ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, Dorset.— 
TERM begins September 19. Scholarships. Seaside Home for Vacations at 
Reduced Schoo! Fees.—H. M. ROBINSON, D.D., Head- Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Board, £45 & year. Tuition, from 10 to 
15 Guineas a year. The NEXT TERM ns September 17. ee o the Rev. 
ww. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master, or W. KNOCKER, Pan. ., the Honorary Secre' 


~ OUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Head-Master-J. W. H. STOBART, B.A., Worcester College, Oxford, First-class Law 
and Modern eg 
Assistant-Master—ARTIIUR INKERSLEY, B.A., College, Oxford, Former 
Scholar, and First-class Classical Moderation 
Assistant-Master-A. H. OLDE ROY. B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, Former Scholars 


aduate in Classical Honours. 
Fees, 100 Guineas.—P, 


(THE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL (near 


on 


MAIDENHEAD).— BOYS are special r the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Te also to the Pavel < Cadetshi Examination. In the 
‘ATORY SCHOOL, has been established for quite LITTLE 


New House a JUNIOR PREPA 
BOYS.—For full information io to the — > HEAD-MasTER. 


PREP: ARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—A 
CLERGYMAN (late Public School Tutor), PWELVE PU a Pir te ay of Yorkshire, 
assisted by an able resident Tutor, receives about T ILS, from Seven 
teen years ofage. The Principal himself always accompanies OS ys in their 
takes ine ames ; his wife pays the closest attention to thein health, com: 
gh grounding and individual teaching. £380 or £90 a year.— 


yland, Green . Hampstead, London. 
BEAUREPAIRE, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.— 
and a by resident French and German Masters. 


lucted by C. G. BLACKADER, MA. . Ex-Scholar of Coll. . Cambridge, 
and Public Schools. 


l prepara’ for the Army 
7. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. —The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 


M.A receives PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools. Large house on high 
ground, tibet et Field adjoining the Sea, and use of Sea-water Swimming —_ and Gymna- 
sium. Terms, for Boys under Ten, 80 Guineas ; above Ten, 100 Guineas.— Address, the Mount 
Lodge, St. 's-on-Sea. 

(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Rieninaton. 


and WOOLWICH.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, 


Cam., who has pomneds nearl early 400 Pupils, has a VACANCY. Number sesetved 
about Twelve. —Castlebar Court, E 


IVERSITIES. ARY and other EXAMINATIONS. 


ite reer igh of St. John's 


O MILITIA OFFICERS a CANDIDATES “Tor — 

EXAMINATIONS. CHAWNER (late 77th it) has 

few VACANCIES. Terms on application and references. The Manor Newton 
Valence, Alton, Hants. 


SCHOOL for BOYS, age Five to Thirteen. Recommended by 


the Rev. Dr. nl age Head- Master of Rugby; the Rev. Duckworth, Canon of 
Westminster ; the Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head-Master of the City of - School, 33 Abbey 
Reine apply - Rugby House, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's . The 


.W.—For 
NEXT TERM begins September 20. 
First places al 


Wallington also second, 
Public Schools, &c. 


Cl: ASSICAL and ENGLISH TUITION, by a TUTOR receiving 


Daily Pupils in Town. Individual Attention given tothose requiring it._Address, TUTO: 
Lamley's Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 


CLASSES : for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 64 Kensington 


Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. AUTUMN TERM will in Ceptenaber 16. 
Boarders return the previous day. Principnle Miss BAILEY and Friulein NEUHOFER. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16. 
The SENIOR TERM, November 1. 


Prospectuses, containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application to 
the Lapy RESIDENT. 


DUCATION AL OPPORTUNITY. —Fi a- 
will be Two Vacancies n mencing 20, in = 
at W. est End. To fill YOUNG LA LADIES be 
uced terms, which include English, Music, by 
En lish and Foreign Governesses. Highest es reerences ‘Usual Terms, 100 Guineas.—. 
B. F., care of Mr. Young, Chemist, New Barnet, Herts. 
THE } Misses A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL Belgrave 
) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN Wednesday, October 1, at 65 Kensington 
Gardens Hyde Park, W. 


M*s MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES, at 14 Rainer, Sorel ia Park, W., will for the future be 
Successor, Miss HARRIE late pe ncipal of Malvernbury, Malvern. 
NEXT TERM w il begin on Oe 


in GERMANY.— First-class Establishment 
advantages fi ighest references. — Address, Bleichstrasse 3, 


RMY EXAMINATIONS, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 

«i UNIVERSITIES.—Messrs. ASKIN and GABBITAS will be happy to pra 

(rats) ROSPECTUSES and of successful TUTORS. References kindly al- 
jowed to the Chaplai.i-General to the F and others.—9A, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


SEDBERGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —HEAD-MASTER- 


SHIP.—The HEAD-M ASTERSHIP of this School is now Vacant owing to the death of 
the late Head- Master, the The will now 
Head-Master. This School h rmed under a Scheme of the Endowed 
er and is a Classical School of the + irst G 
Stipend of the Head- Master is thus regulated by the Scheme : 

The Head-Master shal! receive a fixed Stipend of £200 a year. He shall also receive head 
money calculated on such a scale, uniform or graduated, as p— As be agreed upon 
self and the Governors, being at the rate of not less than’ £4, n re than £8, avons for each 

head money is for the present fixed at £4 per “Scholar in the School. 

‘the Head-Master will have the use of the E Head- Nester’ 3 house, which is cngemie of aceom- 

forty Boarders. are two r Boarding- houses, on! 


‘Board rs, ‘thirt 
modelled, new class-rooms 


ly re 
are a pendy for use. a erhere has been an expenditure of £11,500 on the Head- Master's House alone. 
ill from time to time fix the sey which, of 


fo 
Ref 


high 


it anew 
Com- 


if — or single. 
Thirty-five. 
to /BINSO) Solicitor, 
Yorkshire, Ci re clerk to the Governors, an October 1, 1879. 
oer. Se ed with copies of the Scheme on application. 
h 25, 


A GENTLEMAN, late of the Bengal Civil Services 4 from which 


Seach 


Winter 
CHARGE of Tro or Three BOYS or YOUTHS, with whom he would Somienan 
for a pours dally. — Address, H, "Bast India United Service Club Sc 
339 


| 
| 
TELL, Surray.—Very moderate Terms. 
holarship Ex ir Charterhouse (1879), Win- = 
and numerous rences to Head-Masters of 
| 
| 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in one sum, on | ; 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. : 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. : 
Ofticers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. | ‘i 
| 
the pu | 
tion of original research in Physiology. The Studentship, the value of w ader | or 
| - 
| 
| 
| 
= 5 
The Head- Mast ate of some University within the British Empire : 


. The Saturday Review. 


[September 13, 1879. 


T HE BURIALS QUESTION” 
MR. MARTEN'S ACT. | 
“The defect Mr. Marten’s ct prener to to remedy is undeniable. If the existence 
Osborne Morgan's Burials Bile wil the angry passions it has stirred, co for | 
tten, the general outline of the arrangement this Public Health A Amendment 
poses would have naturally recommended itself. | Were Mr. Osborne s Bill | 
such a measure would still — Time: 
THE Past SEsston.—It is a remarkable fact that although “The Burials Question"’ (i.e. 
has been re Parliament some twenty years, and al' 
the late —! the of no less than six measures on this 
has e passing of a very sim) le Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Marten, P., extending he Public teaith Acts to the prov: vision of Cemeteries” ; these Acts, 
strange to say, having stopped short at the pr of “ " for the of the 


SOLVED 


herr Bl of ciple for the intro- 
ir 
the Burials Bill’’ has ail along 


ment 

Har 1s Mr. MaRTEN's Act ?—The new Act Cemeteries Clauses Act, 
1847," and is to be construed as one with ** The Public ealth Act, 105. ”* In proceeding there- | 
fore under it, reference need only to be made to these two A | 

Tue SANITARY STATE OF OUR CHURCHYARDS.—It is surely unnecessary to say 
much on this point ; the Churchyards speak for themselves. Can an eng more disgusting | 
pL at — has gone on for so many centuries? It is “Y scandal and disgrace to 

civilization. 

THE LANDOWNERS. —To facilitate these objects, Landowners, especially Clergy owning 
Glebes, are wu not to give or sell any Land for new Churchyards, or additions to old ones. 
As the new Act authorizes local authorities to accept a donation of Land fora Ronemes, and 
are urged to proceed under it 

® CLERGY.—The Clergy generally are urged to avail themselves of this grand oppor- 
tunity, and set to work at on to introduce the measure in their Parishes or Districts. 
J. W. EASTWOOD, 
“THE SOCIETY FOR. THE REJECTION OF THE BURIALS BILL.” 
Offices, Torquay. 


NATION AL et. AINING SCHOOL for COOKERY, 
xhibition Road, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 
rattan —His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 

The School re-opened on Monday, September 8, for the Autumn Session, with the following 


classes 
Cooks and Students. 
Scullery Cleaning, for Five Lessons....... coves 
Ten Plain Demonstrations OA. 
Ten High-class 
Ten Plain Cookery Practice Lessons .......... x 
Ten High-class Practice Lessons ..... seeequens 10A.M 


Single Lessons in the Newest Entrées, &c., 10s - 6d. the day. 


Training for Teachers of Cooke 
Teachers of Costeery can now pass through ha full course o weeks’ training in Cookery, 


at the National Training School Soba. South Kensington 


‘en Lectures on the Chemistry of Food will be delivered at the School by Professor CHURCH, 
MA F.C.S., ET C.. every Monday, at 5 P.M. Monday, 1s. Tickets 
for the course, £1 ; Single Lessons, 2s. 6d. ‘Teachers jin Training admitted free to these 


“Special arr | arrangements may be made for Lessons in Training Colleges, Elementary Schools, 


ls, and Private Houses. 
For apply to the Lapy SUPERINTENDENT, at the School. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and | 


le. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of | 
Rooms. ious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 
own ptiteserune Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 

captery improvement which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 
@hodte daily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two 
Months, are issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—e— 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1x LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


«++ £3,000,000 
405,600 
eee 157,800 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


FIRE or ric 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFIcE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghais 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forder ter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
s, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 


Reserve Fund 
LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days" ‘Slaht, are grantedon 
the Bank’s Branches CT Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 
> algal are sane for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cati 
1 ‘Bask Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


ROS 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Entirely free of Alcohol. 
A Wholesome Family Beverage. 
A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 
An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirits. 
Highly Medicinal, cooling = purifying 
the Blood, assisting Diges 
Is recommended by the “ 


WHOLESALE STorEsS—11 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


Dinne CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


co, several hundred vaviellen of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


39 STREET, W., &c. &e. 


‘The Blades are all of the Steel. | Pairs. d. 
inch Ivory Handles is | 6 
ditto ditto ” 6 3. 66 

is 13 6 66 

di 16 6 ~ 
4 ” 32. 21. 9. 
4 ditto ” 40. | 32. 1236 
4 ditto | 3. 

A 
& s. d. 

3 to 

-to 

- to 

to 6 

- 0M . 

6 to 

6tw 


rosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, 2s. 6d. to 230s. 
KEROSINE OTL. 6d. per Gallon. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, 2s. 10d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing by 
t: 850 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, con 


& SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


; Large. Stock or ine 
priced Catalogue, with Tottenham Court 


and 19,20, and 21 Morwe Suet We Cc. vablished 1862. 


(COMEDIE FRANCAISE. —PIESSE & LUBIN have the 


Distilled at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


PEABS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
A speciality for sensitive skin. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
end splendid distinct distinction Medal, now 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Wilts’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-o0z., 2-0z., and 4-0z, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s no 


sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTLES.’”—Vide “* Lg Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 

ELL aes RyTeIs WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
without A 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

ELLIS’S RYTEIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Battin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 


NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD WNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
‘UDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition. Fresh Copies of every recent 
Work P general interest are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea 
per annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. ieties, Town 
and Vv L Village Tibweries, and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 


SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. New Edition, 
now ready. This Catalogue contains The Life of the ven Consort, Fanny Kemble’s Recol- 
lections, The Life of Charles Kingsley, Life of Mrs. Jameson, Seeley’s Life and he ag of i 
Hooker's Tour in Morocco, and many other Popular Works in History, Bi nye 
—* Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the | stc a 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S Saar LIBRAR also be obtained, 
arenes re ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

BinTon ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s eet Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


‘THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions fi One Gui to ecordi: aie 
the best New Books, Enzlish, on 
with Lists of New Publications, 
ad ree on of Surplus Book Books offered for Sale at Reduced Prices may 
also on 
BOOTH'S CHURLON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLE Libraries, 
307 Regent near the Polytechnic. 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be gi viz. + 
74, 75, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southamoten treet. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WANDERINGS in the WESTERN LAND. 


By A. PENDARVES VIVIAN, M.P. With ene from Drawings by Mr. 
Berstadt and the Author, and 3 Maps, 18s. 
Now ready. 


UP the AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS, 


through BOLIVIA and PERU: a Journey across South America. By 
E. D. Matuews. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in the FAR 


WEST. By J.M. Murry. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, (Just ready. 


A Second Edition is now ready of 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MADAME 


BONAPARTE. By EvGéne L. Dipier. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ This extraordinary in the Bona; chronicles."’"— Times. 
“ No more interesting has been Publehed this year.”—May/air. 


KAFIRLAND: aTen Months’ Campaign. By 
N. STREATFIELD. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ready: 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel. By 


RoBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of “ Seonee.” 3 vols. (Ready. 
“Th ‘hting is described in a very 5 manner, and the pone with all the 


NEW NOVEL BY THE a on OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE,” 


MY LADY GREEN " SLEEVES. Third 


Edition, 3 vols. (Now ready. 


“ It is nearly always bright and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
clover and diverting. J 


“ There are some intense situntions in the third volume, and these are wrought out with’ 
‘alk dramatic force.” "Scotsman. 


anmistakable 
THE TWO MISS FLEMMINGS. By the 
Author of “ Rare Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. (Ready. 


“ The work of one who knows the world and can write."’— Atheneum. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
(THE MUSEUM of PICARDY.— For Views see THE 


UILDER ; Ceiling and Roof Decoration—Eleemosynary Art—Huddersfield—Archo- 

logical Societies m in Sussex—Manufacture of Concrete Tubes—A Famous Ancient 

Arenal Industrial xhibition, Paris—Electricity as Motive Meeting— 
New Buildings, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. Amd all Newsmen. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

AN REMO and the WESTERN RIVIERA; comprising 

Bordighera, Mentone, Monaco, Eze, Beaulieu, Villefranche, Nice, Carabacel, 

Cimiez, Cannes, Porto Maurizio, Diano Marina, Alassio, Verezzi, Finalmarina, Noli, 

Monte Grosso, Arenzano, Pegli, Cornigliano, Genoa, and other Towns—climatically 

and medically considered. By ARTHUR HILL Hassall, M.D. Lond. Founder of and 

Consulting Physician to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 


of the Chest. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
POEMS and SONNETS. By HaRRIEr STocKaLL, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Picture boards, Is.; post free, Is. 2d. 
Sha ROWLAND HILL: a nel and Historical Sketch, 
of the which By ELIEZER EDWARDS, ‘Author of 
Gonmene WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Second Edition, revised, with Additions, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 9s. 9d. 


MANNERS and TONE of GOOD SOCIETY; or, Solecisms 


tt - be avoided : a Book of “ Rules and Reference.” By A MEMBER OF THE ARIS- 
RAI 
FREDERICK WARNE & CoO.. Bedford Street, Strand. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR. From the 


— of the late Major-General Aucusrus ABBOTT, C.B, (Bengal Artillery. 
by CHARLES RaTHBONE Low, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 1 14s, » 


“ These al ld be found readabl t but have, of 
wert le a any time, they have, of course, a pecubar 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S NEW NOVEL, 


MY LORDS OF STROGUE, 


Is ready at every Library, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
reader with on interest this touch 
ical novel which is an ar blend of dramatic 
imagination, are transformed into living realities.”’. 


personages in this book are drawn with consummate power, and ada have been 
rod novels of recent years mere  lstogulshed by conscientious care aire and elaboration in the 


tment of a worthy subjec clegraph 
a novel of a high o order of merit peoncenil me of the best fictions of fae bar. "— A thenceum. 
ten and well conceived novel. has exercised rare dis- 
otukalien ; he has not only read but assimilated, not only drawn but created.” 


Home News. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN TWO YEARS’ TIME. By Apa Campripce. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MISS ETHEL COXON’S 


MON SIEUR LOVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is a ey pod and freshness about the book which never fails nor P—~ There ts a 
al - conception of character ; and there is constantly visible a resolution to draw 
not from those conventional ty pes which are the stock in trade of the 


Miss Coxon written a charming no le. diction, and pathos he alls 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUCCESS AND HOW HE WON IT’ 
ERNST WERNER’S 


NO SURRENDER. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Herr Werner by this novel has established his claim to rank with those writers of 
fiction Kar Ld are, or should be, matters of interest to all readers of culti mae Ae 


Euro ic. 

commer’; deserves the very vermas commendation so thoroughly well 
written that the reader who puts it down may be perfect! catshed with it'and yet Rot Kiow 

how clever it is ; but if it be compared with the number! other attempts at 

the difference becomes clear enough.""— Vanity Fair. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.” 
Immediately, at all Lil 


MADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of 


“ The Dark Colleen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


-RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


KIRKES’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, revised, post 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 14s, 


KIRKES'S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Gunseun to the Evelina Hospitat 
for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Composition of the Human 
Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on 
Generation and Development, have been wholly or in great part re-written ; 
and the text has been much altered in — » Aad Specialy the Chapter: 
on the Patan my Circulation, Respiration, rion, and the Nervous System. 

Abont 200 New Lilustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, have 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FREE-TRADE IN LAND. 


By JOSEPH KAY, M.A., Q.C. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of “ The Law relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.”” 


Edited by his WIDOW. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, MP. 
of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest liberal-minded 


to it. after a work. 
it. Mr. Kay is always just and although 


8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s, 9d. 
urs SMALL-TALK ; ; or, What to Say and When en to 
Geet 8 tS , By A MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY, Author of “ Manners and 
am of thi work, sin 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
WARNE'S LEGAL HANDBOOKS. 
Cloth, Is. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
LANDLORDS, TENANTS, and LODGERS. By CHARLES 
E. Bags, Author of “ Wills and the Law of Administration. 
Chapter of Forms, 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to be a Christian. 
London: C. Watts, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 


, C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Just published, small crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE BROOK: 
A Poem. 
By SOPHIA LYDIA WALTERS, 
Author of “A Dreamer's Sketch Book.” 
C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 4s, 6d. 
ASTHMA, gBRONCHITIS, all other 


Diseases of the} Respiratory Organs, with Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. +. By Mrs. J.K. SpenDer, 


Author of “ Parted Lives,” &. 8 vols. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Dssart, Author of “ Kelverdale.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ A very lively book. the best that Lord Desart has written. His humour,  Yivaaity. and 
witty comparisons, make his pages sparkle, and give the reader many a pleasant —, ll 


ROSE MERVYN. By Anvye Beatz, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A clever and readable novel.""—Sunday Times. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leira 


Avams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 8 vols. 
* A carefully-written book ; thoughtful, pleasant, and high toned.”—A thenceum. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &. 3 vols. (Vert week. 


TRUBNER & COS LIST. 
THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renun- 


ciation (Mahabhinishkramana) : eter the Life and Teaching of Gautama, 
Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism (as ie in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist). By Eowtn ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S., C.S.I. crown 8vo. 
pp. xvi.—244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; sewed, 6s, 


‘THE LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. 
Literally Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 
8vo, pp. x.—390, cloth, 5s, 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE JACOB ABRAHAM 
FRANKLIN TRUST-FUND. 


RELIGION, NATURAL and REVEALED: 


a Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N.S. Josepn. Crown 
8vo. pp. xii.—296, cloth, 3s, 


THE COMING ERA. By ALEXANDER CALDER, 


Officer of the Order of the Legion of 9 and Author of “ The Man of 
the Future.” Demy 8vo. pp. 422, cloth, 10s. 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical Treatise on 


the Examination of Potable Water. By I. A. WANKLYN and E. T. CHAPMAN. 
Fifth — by I. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S., &c. &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 192, 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS : its Dangers and its 


Detection. By B. Joy Jerrriss, A.M., M.D. (Harvard). Crown 8vo. rp. 
xx.—312, cloth, 10s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


WORKS RELATING TO AFGHANISTAN AND 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION. 


THE CABUL INSURRECTION of 1841-42. 
(Revised and Corrected from Lieut. Eyrez’s Original rmey gt By Major- 
General Sir ie heal ,C.B. Edited — Colonel G. B. MALLEson, 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in CENTRAL 


ASIA. By Demernivs CHARLES Bourger, M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Life 
of Yakoob Beg of Kashgar.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Appendices and 2 Maps (one 
Map being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia), 36s. 


A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN, from the 


Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of . ‘By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON. C.8.1., Author of “ Historical Sketch of the Native States of 
“ History of the Indian Mutiny,” &c. 8vo. with Map, 18s. 


HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN. 


By Sir J. W. Kavz. New Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 26s, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through the 
PROVINCE of KHORASSAN and on the N.W. FRONTIER of AFGHAN- 
ISTAN in 1875. By Colonel C. M. Maccregor, C.S.I., C.LE., Bengal Staff 
Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Iilustrations, 24s. 


THE RUSSIAN OFFICIAL MAP of 


CENTBAL ASIA. Compiled in accordance with the Discoveries and Sur- 
veys of Russian Staff Officers, up to the close of 1877. Cloth case, 14s, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO. 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


te 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: 


NOTICE.—Ready this day, in one handsome vol, 8vo, 12s, 
DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND: 
Scenes and Characters from English Life, 

By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 


ConTENTs : Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxferd — Eversleigh 
Hall—London. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, September 18, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


Leg BeEnepicr, Author of “St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says: “ It ia yyy a clever book, of which hy | phy ad workmanship is 
more than creditable, and the interest is andi the close.” 


a Novel. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


kon Big Bang hot “It may be a first, but it is by no means a 


young book. It is 
passages it is out of a 


THE MASTER of REDLEAF. By eiihia 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says : ** There is variety and sensation enough in the story to satisfy any 
reasonable lover of excitement.” 


A TIGER LILY. By L. C. Mervyn. 2 vols. 


price 21s, 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newsy, Author of 


“ Common-Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
The Scotsman “Mrs. og: tolls. her story with much artistic feeling, and works s 
or ciously uptot defect of improbability is apt to be lost 
ht certainly. very little im interest or of the tale. 
“Mrs. Newby’'s tale is a pleasant one, and is told with no little spirit and 


MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus Forster 


3 vols. 6d, (This day. 


MONKSFORD: a Tale of Much Talking. By 


the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” “‘ Wife or Slave,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
(This day. 


SOME DAY or OTHER. By Jane M. Kirren. 


3 vols, 31s. 6d. (This day. 
Each Complete in One Volume, 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By 


Rossz, Author of “ Sorrentina.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THE HEIRESS, NOT the WOMAN. By 


ALLAN Grant. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WHO WAS SHE? By Erriz A. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CROWN of VIRTUE; and other Poems. 


By Francis CLiFre. Fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Large post Svo. with Illustrations, 12s, 


THE VIKING. By M. R. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Scotsman.—“ Altogether ‘ The Viking’ is both a wholesome and a very readable book.” 


THE LAST of the KERDRECS. By 


WILLIAM Miyturn, Author of “ Travels West.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A GREAT LADY. From the German of 


Dewalt. Translated by Louise Harrison. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying an 


Account of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unre- 
vealed Secret Treaty of May 31, 1878. By CHaRLES Marvin, formerly of the 
Foreign Office. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE: 


being a Short Account of Eight Months’ Service with the Frontier Light 
Horse. By T. E. FENN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says: “ Mr. Fenn deserves to be thanked for his simple yet instructive nar- 
Tative of personal experiences. 

‘The Graphic wes : * The rattling Joeman of a young English volunteer........ May be com- 
mended alike to those who would do likewise to tamer souls who repose at 
home, not only for many a useful hint and vivid sketch of camp life in the Veldt, but for for its 
roug’ ready but sagacious comments.’ 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, - 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. | 


By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S, 
1. MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, 


Physical, and Political ; on a New Plan. 7th Thousand, rerteta, 688 pp. 7s. 6d. 


2, ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 42nd Thousand, 


revised, 300 pp. 3s. 


3, OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 122nd Thousand, 


revised, 113 pp. Is. 


4, THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as an 
Intermediate Book between the Author's “ Outlines of Geography " aad “ Elements of 
Geography.” Fiith Edition, revised, 224 pp. 2s. 


. FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 69th Thousand, revised, 
56 pp. sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


6. GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 34. 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
1. EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE. 


Sixteenth Edition, 604 pp. 7s. 6d. 


. THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 


Rev. JAMES WuiTe. Seventh Edition, with Index, 6. 


3. HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times, By the 


Same. Fifth Edition, with Index, 6s. 


4. HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Close 
of the India Company's Gotccunibal. — an Epitome of Subseauent Events. By 
JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN,C.S.1. 568 pp. 68. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1, ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical Manual 


for Use in Schools. By James Curnris, M.A. Thirty-second Thousand, Is. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
2. DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Includ- 


ing a very Copious Selection of Selenite, eo snd other Terms and Phrases. 

Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 

Pronunciation carefully revised by the 
revised and enlarged, 7¢5 pp. 7s. 


o 


to 


JAMES The 
M.A. Fifth Edition, 


38. THE SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIO: AL DICTIONARY and 


WORD-BOOK. By the Same. 260 pp. 


4, THE HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. For Use in 


a Schools, and as a Pocket Reference Dictionary. By the Same. 268 pp. 
price 


CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
. ADITUS FACILIORES. An Easy Latin Construing Book, 


with Complete By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. DARNELL, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, td. 


. ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. An Easy Greek Con- 


struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the Same Authors. “Second Edition, 3s. 
3. A PARALLEL SYNTAX. Greek and Latin for Beginners, 


with Exercises’ and a Greek Vessbalary. By the Rev. HpnuentT W. SNEYD- 
KYNNEKSLEY, LL.M. Crown 8vo. 


4, PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE; 


or, Latin Forms and English Roots. By Joux Ross,M.A. Second Edition, 164 pp. 
price Is. 6d. 


to 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 


1, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 


Illustrations and Glossarial Index. Eleventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 


2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. tive 
and Industrial, | With Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth 


3. THE CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of 


Geology. Sixth Edition, ls. 
4, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Ninth Ed'tion, with Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, 2s 


5. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Second Edition, with Engravings, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With express reference to the Say: gay by the Science 


and Art Department. By the Rev. ALEX. Mac 
pp. 1s, lfth Thousand, with 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ZOOLOGY AND 


PALZAONTOLOGY. 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., &c, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 


1. A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With 


2. TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, Third 


Edition, enlarged, with 188 Engravings, 6s. 


8, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Junior Classes. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 3s. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS —continued. 


4, of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners ; 
a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Second Edition, with 


5. A MANUAL of PALASONTOLOGY, for the Use of 


Students. With a Geaeral ga aaa the Principles of Palwontology. With 
upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 


6. THE ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH: 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 


1, PRIMER of GEOMETRY: an Easy Introduction to the 
Propositions of Euclid. By Fuaxcis M.A.,LL.D. Third Edition, 


2. TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. With numerous Exercises 


for Teaching in Classes. By James WarTsox. Fep. ls. 


3. THE. THEORY of ARITHMETIC. By Davi Mourn, 
-, Mathematical Master, Royal High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 24, 5s. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
1, ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 


Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLuins, M.A. Complete in 38 volumes, each 2s. 6d. 


2. FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Eight volumes are now published, each 


8. PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by WriiiamM Kyicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni 
St. Andrews. Vol. I. 


AGRICULTURE. 
1. CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By 


HENRY Syereane, fate R.S.E., Author of “The Book of the Farm." New Edition, 
with Engravings, 1 


2. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY. New Edition, revised and e: by CHARLES A. 
CaMERON, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &c. With Engravings, Is. 


8. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of ff AGRIOUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Eleventh Edition, ad brourht 
present time, by CHARLES A. CAMERON, R.G. &ec. Fep. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and Physiological. 


For the Use of Students. Ropanr Brows, M.. 
F Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS. 


This day is published, 


DAVID LESLIE: a Story of the Afghan 


Frontier. By S. S. THorBurn, Author of Banna; or, Our Afghan Fron- 
tier.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s, 


“For the mere amusement it affords the book is to be admired 
medium of information, the reader must admit that rarely Scab 
lessons been more pleasantly conveyed........ * David Leslie’ is an excellent novel.” 
A 


DELICIA. By the Author of “Miss Molly,” 
&c. New Edition (Fourth), crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ Delicia is one of those womanly portraits that can be drawn onl high. 
The story will repay the reader's trouble, and we hope i 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 


JULIAN rr Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” Second Edition, crown of 


price 73.64 
“ A pleasant and — story.”—Saturday Revi 
“ The volume contains a pretty love story remarkable 


‘The sketches are 
ion. di touch, stro! 
wit, and humour; and the descriptions are marvels of tuck 
colouring trated Lo News. to and 
“ With all its poetics refinement of nee an pirations of cultivation and 
there is a great deal of fun in the book.” art-worsinp, 


for diversity, nicety of discrimination, originality of con 


Iv 
THE HOUSE of LYS; One Book of its 


History: a Tale. By Major-General W. G. HaMtey, late of the Royal 
Engineers, Author of “ Guilty, or Not Galley? ” Second Edition, 2 vais. 


post 8vo. 17s. 
“ The si is admirably told throughout, and in particular 
short, with fun, Tove, and edventure, there ie no 


last.” *"—Saturday Keriew 

bright genial story.» --Neither in the focidents in the portrayal of character is 

full of humour, probability, aa A of the Id. 
or! "The 

pleasant reading.’ "—Dail News. ly 


In a few days will be published. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


‘ i Smith: a Part y his Life,” “ Pauline,” &c, New and Cheaper Edition, 
v 
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A SURE GUIDE TO A GOOD HANDWRITING. | 


THE OLDEST AND BEST COPY-BOOKS. 


FOR BOARD SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


DARNELL’ COPY-BOOKS, 


After over a Quarter of a Century of public favour, are everywhere acknowledged as 
the Best for simplicity and thoroughness. They are adapted to the New 
Educational Code, and are used in nearly all the best Schools in 

Great Britain and the Colonies. ° 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 


I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 
II. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a superior Small Hand. 
III. The assistance given in the Primal Lesson is reduced as the learner progresses, until all 
guidance is safely withdrawn. 
IV. The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and prevent the pupils copying their 
own writing, as in books with single head-lines. 
¥. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly lightens the labours of the teacher. 


DARNELL’S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen Numbers, each 6d. The first Ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and carefully- 
written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, the remaining numbers 
having Black Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing from a simple stroke to a superior 
small hand. 


No. No. 

1, ELEMENTARY (Strokes, &c.) 7. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL. 

2. SINGLE LETTERS. 8, 9, 10. TEXT, ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
3, 4. LARGE TEXT (Short Words). 11, 12. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 

5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. 13, 14. ROUND and SMALL. 

6. ROUND TEXT, CAPITALS, and FIGURES. 15, 16. SMALL HAND. 


DARNELL’S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS. 


Twenty-four Numbers, oblong, each 3d.; or superior paper, marble covers, each 4d. On the same plan. 
No. No. 
1, ELEMENTARY (Strokes, &c.) | 9. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
2. SINGLE LETTERS. | 10, 11. ROUND and SMALL. 
8, 4. LARGE TEXT (Short Words). | 12, 13, 15. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. | 14. ROUND and SMALL, 
6. TEXT, ROUND, and CAPITALS. 16 to 20. SMALL HAND. 
7. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. | 21. ORNAMENTAL HANDS. 
8, TEXT, ROUND, and FIGURES. | 22 to 24, LADIES’ ANGULAR WRITING. 


DARNELL’S UNIVERSAL COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen Numbers, each 2d. On the same plan. 


No. 

7. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL. 

8, 9, 10. TEXT, ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
11, 12. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 

13, 14. ROUND and SMALL. 

15, 16. SMALL HAND. 


No. 

1. ELEMENTARY. 

2. SINGLE and DOUBLE LETTERS. 

8, 4. LARGE TEXT (Short Words). 

5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. 

6. TEXT, ROUND, CAPITALS, and FIGURES. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
BDUVUCATION AL PUBLISHERS, 
WEST CORNER, ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Edited by yg Scholars, under the direction of the 
ate G. LONG, M.A , formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and the late Rev. A. J. Mac - +74 M.A., 
Head-Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 8 
AESCHYLUS. By F, A, Parry, A. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 18s. (Now ready. 


CICERO'S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, 


M.A, vols. £3 4s. I., 163.; Vol. IL., 14s.; Vol. 
IL, Vol. IV., 18s. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuisron, M.A., 
of Rochester Grammar School. 2 vols. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 


3 vols. each 16s. 
HOMER. Vol. I. ILIAD I.—XIL., with 
Introduction. By F. A. PALEY. M.A. 12s. Vol. "1, lds, 
HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Braxes- 
LEY, B.D. 2 vols. 32s. 
HESIOD. By F. A. Pater, M.A, 10s. 6d. 
E. By Rev. A. J. CLEANE, 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By 1 Rey. 
A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. Revised by G. Lone. 


PLATO. By W. H. Tomson, ‘DD. 


Master of Trinity College, Camb: . Vol. I. PHAE- 
DRUS, 7s. 6d. rainy Il. 7s. 64. 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Braypzs, 
Tyrannus— 


M.A. Vol. 18s. CONTENTS: C2dipus 
Cdipus Coloneus—Antigone. 


SOPHOCLES.— PHILOCTETES, 
ELECTRA, TRACHINIAE. By F. A. Paury, M.A. 
Un the press. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS, By the Rev. 


P. Frost. lis. 


TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 


VERGIL. By the late J. 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I., Third Edition, 12s. 
Vol. I1-, Third Edition, 14s. Vol: IiI., Second Edition, 


Uniform with above. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR, 
By J. W. DonaLpsoy, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 
A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By J. W. DovNaLpsoy, D.D. Third Edition, 16s. 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 
Lose, New ition, with Coloured: Outlines, imp. 
8vo. 133. 6d. 


London : WHITTAKER & Co, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
A Series of Classical Texts. Annee’ by well-known 


Scholars, with a special View to the requirements of 
gue lic Schools or University Students. 


ARISTOPHANES' PAX. ByF.A. Patey, 
ARISTOPHANES’ jACHARNIANS. By 


F. A. PaLEy, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES’ FROGS. By F. A. 
Pauey, M.A. 

CICERO'S LETTERS to ATTICUS. 
Book I. By A. PRETOR, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS inst 
the LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. BEATSON, M.A. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENES’ de FALSA LEGA- 
TIONE. | By the late R. SHILLETO, M.A. Fourth 


PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES 
and, CRITO., By W. Wacxen, Ph.D. New Edition, 


PLATOS | PHZDO. By W. Waenzr, 
PLATO'S P PROTAGORAS. S. By W. Wayre, 


Second Edition, 4s. 
PLAUTUS’ TRINUMMUS. By 
WAGNER, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA. By W. 
Wacyer, Ph.D. Second Edition, Rewritten, 4s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ MENAECHMEL By W. 
Wacyer, Ph.D. 4s. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIE. By A. 


Pretor, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


TERENOE. By WiLHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 


THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By 
F. A. PALEy, M.A. Second Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged, 4s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Edited by Eminent Eepectally adapted for use 
in Public and Grammar Schools, Fep. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By 
GroRrGE LonG, M.A. 5s. 6d. 

CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books 
For Junior Classes. By G. LoNG, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 


PERTIUS. Selected Poems. By Rev. A. H. Wratis- 
LAW and F. N. SuTtTon, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO: de SENECTUTE, de AMI- 


CITIA. and Select Epistles. By GEORGE Lone, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Rev. J.F x 


MACMICHAEL, Head-Master of the 
Ripon. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER: ILIAD. Books I—XII. Edited 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
HORACE. By A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
price 6s, 6d. ; or in 2 Parts, each 3s. 6d. 
JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (e ted). 


By HerMAN Fame. M.A., late Scholar 
lege, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


MARTIAL. Select Epigrams. By F. A. 


PALEY, M.A., and W. H. STONE. 


FASTI. By F. Paws, M.A. 


SALLUST, CATILINA, and JU- 
GURTHA, By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 5s, | 


TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRI- 
COLA. By Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. . 


VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
ZENEID. Books ITV. By Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD, 
D.C.L. Abridged from Professor Coxixerox's Edition. 


THE BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
vol. 3s, 
VIRGIL : ENED. Books V.— XII. 
bridged fro: rofessor CONINGTON’S by H. 
W. WaGNER, Ph.D. Vv. 
and VI., separate, 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late 


J. F.MACMICHAEL. 5s. 


XENOPHON’S CYROP/EDIA. By G. M. 
os M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. By 


Rev. P. FROST, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Uniform with the Series. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT i in GREEK. 


With English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
Tadies the late J. F. MACMICHAEL. Fep. 


A “GRA MMAR-SOHOOL ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Ten Coloured Maps, 
selected from the larger Atlas. Imp. 8vo. 5s. 

London: WHITTAKER & Co. 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Pro- 
gressive Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. > M.A., 
Assistant-Master at the Somerset College, Bath. 

Part I.—Accidence, 1s. 6d. Part 2 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By ‘Areezp 
J. CHUnodH, M.A., aster of the Grammar School, 

LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR 
PAPERS, and HINTS for JUNIOR, 
T. CoLutins, M.A., Head-Master of th School, 
Newport, Salop. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. oy 

SCALA GR/ECA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A 

Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and and ‘the. 
R. W. BADDELEY, M.A. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, 
the use of Public Schools and Private Students. Being a 
revised Edition of the “ Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 


School.” By G. PrEsTON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


1 P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s 
By the late Rev. fe mg College, 


ECLOGA LATINA; or, First Latin 
Reading-Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. New Edition, 2s. 64.—KEY, 4s. 


A LATIN VERSE BOOK: an Intro- 
ductory Work on eacentess and Pentameters. New 
Edition, 3s.—KEY, 5s. 

ANALEOCTA GRACA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, 3s. 6d._KEY, 5s. 


FLORILEGIUM POETIOUM: a Selec- 
tion of Elegiac Extracts fro and Tibullus. New 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with Sneush Notes, 3s. 


TEXTS WITH 
N 


‘lect portions of the Greek and Latin A’ 
Fanny and Notes by Eminent Scholars. 
those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica" 

School _—_ Fep. 8vo. each Is. 6d., except the Ion 


EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS. By F. A. 


PALEY, M.A, 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. ByF. A. Pater, 
EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. ByF.A. 


Pa.ey, M.A. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By F. A. 
Pavey, M.A. 


EURIPIDES.— BACCH&. By F. A. 


PALrEy, M.A. 


EURIPIDES By F. A. Patey, 
EURIPIDES.—ORESTES. A. 


PALEY, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. _PHOENISSAE. 
AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS 
VINCTUS. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 
AESCHYLUS.— SEPTEM CONTRA 
THEBAS. By F. A. Pauey, M.A. 
OVID. Selections from the Amores, 
Tristia, ‘Heroides, By the late Rev. A. 
J. MACLEANE, M.A, 
Others in pre 
WHITTAKER & Co. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the use of 
Students in the Universi 
the Public Examinations. Uniformly printed in fep. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By Rev. OC. Exszg, M.A., 
late. Fellow of St College, Cambridge dee’, Mathe- 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By tee 
|, Mathematical Master at Rugby, 


ALGEBRA: a Progressive Course of 
Examples. By the Rev. W. F. MACMICHAEL, Head- 
Master of the ar-School, Warwick, and R, 
PROWDE SMITH. M.A., Master at Cheltenham College. 
Price 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s 4s. 6d. 


R 


ARITHMETIC. For the use of f Colleges 


and Schools. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC: a Pr ive Course of 
Examples, B ourth M. Guages 


AN INTRODUCTION to to PLANE AS- 
TRONOMY. By P. T. MAtry, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Third Edition, 4s. 


CONIC treated GEOME- 
TRICALLY. W. H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and 
fate Fellow of St24 John’s College. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS, By the 
Rev. HARVEY Gocawr, D.D., Lord yp of Carlisle. 
Second Edition, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATIOCS. By 
W. H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Seventh Edition, 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By 

G. Vyvy Fellow of Gonville and Caius Colle 2, 
ba Mathematical Master at Charterhouse. Third 
tion, revised, 4s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
MENSURATION. B. T. Moorr, M.A., of 
Pembroke College. Witt umerous Examples, 5s. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS of 


ous vas and the 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By Jo — M.A. 
Fifth Edition, edited by P. T. Marx, M.. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
With Examples. m4 T. P. Hopson, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. 


GEOMETRIOAL. OPTICS. By W. S. 


ALDIS, M.A., Trinity College. 
COMPANION to the GREEK TESTA- 


for the use of 
= Upper Forms in By A. 
A.M., Caius College. Fourth Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. 


AN HISTORICAL and EXPLANA- 
PRAYER. By WG. Horney, B.D. Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H. C. 


BANISTER, Professor at 


CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. By 
Rev. H. G. BoNAvVIA Hunt, B.Mus. Oxon., Warden of 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


IRON MONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
Zt contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
"FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


Black REGISTER STOVES, 9s. to 
£15 18s. 


RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s. 6d. to £36. 


HINA TILED REGISTER STOVES, 
£3 83, to £36. 


ps STOVES, in great variety, 13s. 6d. 
to £20. 


OAL-ECONOMIZING STOVES are 
the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; all the 
heating surface stands out prominently in the room. 
‘The canopy forms a hot-air chamber: the cold air, 
introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides apd back 
through a series of gills, and having become heated, 
proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the fire, 
and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The Stove is in operation in three 
of the Show Rooms. 


ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, Libra- 
ries, Kc. 3s. 9d, to £10 2s. 


TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing-rooms, 


with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s. to £20 15s. 


MARBLE FENDERS and TILE 
HEARTHS, 
IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 


42s. to £10. 


FRE IRON to £15 10s, 
FIRE IRON STANI Ds, 8s. 6d. to 60s. 
from. 3d. the Set of 


Three to £6 10s, 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 

TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 

PIECES is exhibited. It embraces Foreign and English 
Marbles. Prices from £1 10s. to £!00. 


(PES-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 
£1 17s, to £20, 
He PLATES, from £5 upwards, 


PATENT KITOHENERS, £3 17s. to 
Gs COOKING ‘STOVES, 103, 6d. 
OT AIR and “TALL STOVES. 
GAs REFLECTING STOVES, 

OT-WATER WORK. 
G48 ENGINEERING. 
OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


Mahogany, and Ebonized. New Stock of Feur | 


Hundred different Deaigns. 

Iron—Plain Black, Open ........ 28. 4d.to 7s. 6d. 
» Enclosed Boxes, Ornamntd. 4s. 9d. to 11s. Od, 
re = do. Highly Finished .. 11s. 6d. to 100s. 0d. 

Do. do. Cabinet .......... 213. Ud. to 105s. Od. 

Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 

Ebonized, with Shovel and 


Lining, fall size .......... 2s. Od. to 165s. Od. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. 


Drawing-room Clocks ......£3 to £30, 
Dining-room Clocks ........£2 10s. to £20, 
Kitchen Clocks ............ 68. 6d. to £3 10s. 


A M P 8. 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps 
Patent Duplex do. 
do. 


do. 
do., French .... 8s. 0d. to £14. 
Pure COLZA OIL of the best quality, 
Chino, 10d. a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s. 6d.; do. 
8, 6d.each. Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 
WATER 
Wurrte, INoporovs and Sars. 1s. 6d. per gallon. 
The Vans 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
Town, City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Hol- 


doway, Islington, Kensington, Kentish’ Town, 


Notting Hill, Hy St. John’s Wood, Shepherd 


Bush, West End (al 1 Parts ts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY: Fulham, 
Hammersmith, and Walham Green. 

MONDAY: Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, cannot be distinguished 
from silver. 
WITH ORDINARY USAGE THIS QUALITY WILL WEAR 
TWENTY YEARS. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows : 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 
Best Quality, strongly Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell. 
Plated. 


£sda. 

| 12 Table Forks .......... 210 2 590 
| 12 Table Spoons.......... 1100 2 10 2 50 
12 Dessert Forks.......... 190 
12 Tea Spoons........... 0140 1 00 1 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 090 0120 O16 

2 Sauce Ladies .......... 09 60 080 090 

1 Gravy Spoon .......... 698 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 0 30 0 40 0 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt DL. 6 16 0 20 0 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 9 26 0 36 0 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. O1886 1 356 1 46 

1 Butter Knife .......... 0 29 9 36 0 39 

1 Soup Ladle............ 0 99 O110 0120 

1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 50 0 40 0 40 


Toial...... £8193 11196 138 06 
A Seconp Quatiry of Fiddle Pattern: 
Table Spoons and Forks 23s. per dozen. 
Dessert ,, lis. ” 
Tea 123. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWway STATION, 
SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE- 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 
Best Electro Plate. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades £2 50 £1190 


Ditto, ditto, Richly Chased Blades 3 6 0 2 80 
Silvered ditto 3 00 2140 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, $s,; 12 knives 


and forks, 15s. 


Fish Carvers, in Cases......... --. £016 0to£t 40 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Four pieces... 315 0,, 21 00 
Dish Covers, Set of Four ........ 7 00,, 21 00 
Corner Dishes, Sct of Four........ 7 26,, 18180 
Biscuit O106, 5100 
0120, 10100 
0 56, 3 390 
6 80, 18 00 
8 06 
220 
Ice Pails . secccecece 070, 1180 
Liquor Frames, 3 bottles lwo, 8 00 
Dish 3 80, 3180 
Tea e 0150, 5 50 
Vegetable Dishes, 3 Divisions coco 
Waiters and Tea Trays OF 
[DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs.... £2 140 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 - 4 
Pcarl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ 3180 
Fine Carved ditto, Chase Blades, 12 pe airs. 6 00 
Silvered Handles, Piain Blades, 12 pairs...... 3 60 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 313 0 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s. to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS, 
CaRRIAGE TO aNy RalLway 


UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of Table Cutlery. all warranted. 

The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Crvrs, 

finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr.pr. 


-in, ivory handles, per doz... 12 6 9 6 6 0 
3 do. do, 
do. to balance do. 18 6 136 6 6 
33 fine do. do. BO WO TS 
4 do, do. do. 
4 do. do. do. 
4 do. fine do. do. 20 2090 
4 do. do. do. - 36 0 2 0 W 6 
4 finest African dv. eo 4 0 32 0 13 6 
+ do. do. eo 45 0 35 O 14 6 
4 do. do. - 460 35 0 14 0 
4 do. silver ferrules 400 82015 0 
4 do. do. do. oe 0 
4 do. electro-plated blades.. 48 0 355 0 — 
Nickel electro-plated handles, 
King’s, bead, or thread pat- 
Black horn riveted ‘handles 7 6 70 
Do. e size 9 6 7630 
Do. to balance do. ... ne 4 
White bone wees 
do. 17 6 #136 50 


CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY Ranw AY £TATION. 
SAMPLES POST FREE. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
Borough, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, 
Dalwich Hill, Hackney, Herne Hill. Kenvington, 
Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth, 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Hol- 
loway (Upper), Tollington Park. 


WEDNESDAY: Finchley. 


BEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 
Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ Bedsteads ..........from 10s, 6d. to 19s. 
French Ditto ........ «eeeess-from 14s, 6d. to 23s. 6d. 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........from 23s. to 100s, 
Half-Tester Bedsteads........from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........from 72s. 6d. to 220s. 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Premises. Extreme care is taken, even where 
the prices are the lowest, to use only such materials as 
will wear satisfactorily. 

Sft. 4ft.éin. 5ft. 


For BEDsTEADS, wide. 8d, £8.d. 
Straw Palliasses ..... O 80 0120 0134 
Alva Under Mattresses...... 0136 0186 1 06 
Best Cocoa Fibre Do. ...... 0139 100 1 20 
Coloured Wool Do. ...... 0146 11041 30 
Extra Thick coccee OME 1 CO 
Best Brown Wool Do. ...... 1 30 1136 1170 
Good White Wool Do. ...... L1L6G 2 66 2120 
Superior Do. Do. 2100 3130 410 
Strong serviceable Hair Do... 19023023276 
Good ‘Horse-hair DOs OO FIBRO ES 
Extra Super Do. Do. 3.10 4120 5 40 
Extra thick Do. Do. 3150 5150 6 80 
French Wool and Hair Do... 1150 2110 2176 
Superior Do. 0. 286 3126 4 00 
Spring Mattresse:, with Top 

220 2170 3 30 
Super Do Horse-hair Do. 3850 476 4150 
URNITURE for BED-ROOMS.— 


Washbstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS,— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


URNITURE for DRA WING-ROOMS. 
~--Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Cccasional and 
Card Tables, Cheffoniers and Cabinets, Davenports 
and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and Stools. The above 
in Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods. 


and TOILET WARE. 


best make.... 6s. 3d.to 28s, 
do. do, coos 128, to 1%. 
do, do. 143, to 55s. 
Hip do. do. .... 163. to 25s, 6d, 
Travelling do, 178 to 44s. 
Gas Furnace 1208, to 245s. 
Travelling Trunks d 133. 6d. to 26s. 


Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail 12s. 6d. to 40s, 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. 

Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
15s. to 483. 


EFRIGERATORS or ICE SAFES. 


Best quality Second 
1ft.10by1ft.8 .... £4 £3 
Improved Cabinet do., £6 5s. to £17. Freezing 


Machines, £2 10s. Freezing Pots, 8s. to 2zs. Ice 
Moulds, 6s. 6d. Ice Spatulas, 33. 9d. 


ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 

Brushes and Turnery. Every Article for the 

Furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in Four Sets, each 
complete in itself. 


2 3 4 
$2004 £84284 £84 


ITCHEN 
UTENSILS 71110 2613 4 11 48 4 311 


TURNERY 24114 1712 0 900394 

TO SUIT 

Total per Set.. 96 24 44 5 4 20 48 7138 3 
For ‘detailed Lists, see Catalogues, 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORK, 
Garden 48.6d. to 268. 
Garden Engines ..............+. 288. Gd. to 126s. 
Garden Water Barrows ecccccee 458.00. to 87s, 
Garden Rollers 2893. 0d. to 75s, 
Garden 780d. to 328, 
Garden Seats . - 16s. Od. to 100s. 
Garden’ Tools and W atering-Pots, 


PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s. to 120s. 
To cut 6 inches, £1 5s.; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s,; 


' to cut 10 inches, £3 103.; to cut 12 inches, £4 10s. 


Suitable for a Lady—To cut 14 inches, £5 10s.; to cut 


| 16 inches, £6 10s. Suitable for a Gentleman. 


ieliver Goods in London and its Suburbs 


as under: 

WEDNESDAY and EASERRAS : Crouch End, 
Highgate, Hornse' 

THURSDAY: Anerley, Pores Hill, Norwood, 

FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, 
uti Wi 

SATURDAY: Stanford Hill. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement 


” The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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